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CHAPTER I 

BACKGROUND , 

How do you train teachers to teach? The usual 
answer 'has been to offer some preliminary training courses, 
B, "practicum" where the novice plays an understudy role 
with a practicing teacher, then to certify (courtesy of the 
State Department of Education) that the new "teacher" ii 
legally prepared to teach; that is, she may teach. But can 
she? ' 

To be truthful, we really don't know.''* We have 
assumed a positive answer--at least legally for purposes of 
certificatioi^.^^ facts of the matter, htoweV-er, have not . 

A been confirmed, i.e., how do we know whether teachers really 
\ possess the skills,, knowledge, and attitudes to teach 
\ "successfully" (to develop and shape student learning be- 
*^ haviors positively)? Toward getting an answer to such 

/ questions a new movement has recently appeared: competency- 
based teacher education and certification. 

Teacher training programs in the United States are 
^undergoing a national change. In the past, teacher certifi-- 
cation has been based upon course credits. State Department 
of Education graijted approval of programs leading to certi- 
fication to teacher training institutions. Students were 

1 




certified as teachers upon the successful completion af 
courses that^make up the approved program. 

In the late 1950s, private organizations and the 
federal government began to influence teacher training by, 
encouraging greater emphasis upon the academic disciplines^. 
This new stress was followed in the 1960s' by two sig,nificant 
efforts to improve teacher edJcation: first, the elementary 

education models project of the U.S. Offic* of Education, 

f 

and 'second, the development of new standards for the ac- 

creditation of teacher education by the American Association 

/ 

for Colleges of Teacher Education. These efforts arose from 
the pervasive dissatisfaction with the quality of teacher * 
education. A search was begun to find a teacher training 
pr^^ram that would insure a more dependable guarantee of 
quality. 

This search led to ^ competency-based t6acher edu- 
cation; that is , an 

. . . approach tb developing specific programs which 
^ lead to tjie increased teaching competency of the indi- 
vidual and insure the delivery of the kinds of services 
to the children that realistically and efficiently 
meet their needs. ^ 

Twelve trial, projects on Competency-Based Teacher 

Education (CBTE) were sanctioned by the Board of Regents of 

New York State during 1971. These projects involved schools, 

colleges, professional staff, and /student teachers. By 

September 1, 1973, all new teacher training pro-ams in New 

York State were to be competency -based and field-centered, 

and were to involve representatives of school districts and 



teacher organizations in the development. By September 1, 
» 1975, all existing programs in elementary education and 

^ Col 

• special education were re-registered so that they are 
i 

competency-based and include three-way representation in 
their operation. That is, they are to be competency-based 
and field centered, and dre to involve representatives o£ 

•0* 

school districts, and teacher organizations as well as the 

college. In Texas and New York comp^tency-bas^d programs 

3 

were mandated as the only certification route. Thirty- 
two other states are encouraging it as an innovative 
alternative to traditional teacher trainin-g. Many have 
established commissions to publish information, hold 
conferences, and set up pilot projects, and others have 

enacted regulatory measures "sometimes treating pyogram 

#■ • 

approval, certification, and accountability as separate 

o • CP 

entities, and at other times packaging the whole set o£ 
coHftrols" into one by focusing on specifications of account- 
abj;iity."^ 

V 



CHAPTER II 
THE SBtTING ■ . * • 

Glen Cove is a city of 27,00Q people situated on " 
the North Shore o£ Long Island, New York/one of two cities* 
in the entire Nassau-Suffolk area. While Glen Cove still 
has large estates, the median averager income is $12,874, 
which is lower than t|ie median income of the eighteen\sur^- 
rounding communities.^^ , ' 

The Glen Cove school system is a microcosm of a 

large city. Its ethnic make-up is 80 per cent=-yhite, 

A 

12 prfer cent black, 7 per cent Puerto Rican, and one per-, 
cent Other. Many of the children are • economically dis- 
advantaged and are bused from distant section'^ ,of Glen Cove 
to Gribbin School, where the CBTE project is located, but 
the area immediately surrounding the school is composed 
mainly of middle and upper-middle class hgmes. 

C.W. Post Center of Long Island University is the 
suburban campus of Long Island University at Greenvale, 
New York, which has an urban center in Brooklyn and a rural 
centQ^r in Southampton. 

Since Glen 'Cove is only five miles from the Post 
Campus, it is convenient for Post students. However, the 
primary reason for the clo§e relationship betvieen the colle 

\ • 
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and the school system is that the Elementary Education 
De^rtment Chairman (and temporary Acting Dean) lives in 
Glen Cove, previously taught in the Glen Cove schools, and 
is involved in many community organizations; The relation- 
ship^ between the College and the school system is one of 
mutual , trust and respect. . ^ 

In March, 1973, Dr. Robert FinleyV Superintendent 
o£. Schools , Glen Cove, New York, asked Dean George Bryant, 
Executive De^n. of the School of Education, for a joint 
meeting on a program involving competency-based education 
and certification of student teachers. Dr. Fihley reported 
that Glen Cove was part of a consortium involving Hofstra 

University and "several Long Island public school system^. 

that was exploring ways of ' implementing CBTE. .Some work 
had been- done on underlying theory and assumptions, but as 
it was pro'gressing slowly and as Dr. Finiey was anxious to 
try it in the field, he turned to C.W. Post because of the 
excellent working relationship in the past. Dr. Finley's 
interest arose from his desire for student teachers , in the 
Gribbin School to try to form a differential staffing pattern 
in which student teachers were to be an integral part. It is 
important to note that while the Supjerintendent wishes to 
implement a differentiated staffing pattern, the Glen Ccv.e 
Teachers' As.sociat ion ' s opposition almost resulted in 
aJ^andonment of the CBTE project/?^ 



: , ' CHAPTER III ^ 



REVIEjl OF. .RELATED LITERATURE AND RESEARCH REPORTS 



I, . ' This chapter is necessarily incomplete at this time 
$ ' The research literature on operating competency-based pro- 
..gVams is practically nonexistent*. However, this situation 
shotild change in the near future as more programs are 
organized and evaluated. 

^ The literature and Research reports will ri)e Vate- 
gorized undei^the following headings: - • 

A. Literature relating to the theory underlying 

c|te ^ • . 

/ ' ■ . .1 - • i ■ 

1. Behavioral psychology . } 
2» $y stems approach to education 
,B. Research on teacher, behavior affecting student 

objectives 
,C. Behavioral objectives 
- D. U*S. Office of Education Reports 

. E. American Association of College's for Teacher 
Education » ' 
\V. Review of competencies 

G. Outstanding books in the field 



Literature Relatiiig to the . ' ' v 

Theory Underlying .CBTg • 

^ 1. Behavioral psychology B.F. Skinnpr's The 
. Technology of Teaching represents a^entlre school of _ . ^ V 
psychology which visualizes education as a process that 
moves from the simple to th^ co^nplex, and sees man's be- 
havibr a» a product o£ conditioning.^ ^'Performance based 
education' programs place an emphasis on changing the learnex*§ 
behavior or performance." ' 

2. Systems approach to- education: tl},is approach 

' , ■■ * 

is a "composite of a numb^'t of planning, procedural , and 

f 

allocative strategies that can be applied to designing ayi 
openy->4nnovative', and pe.rson-oriented teacher education 
. program."^ 

The management process helps to shape CBTE programs, 
and the following authors have described the management , 
techniques .described in systems theory that would-be most 
useful to CBTE program planners : 

. Bela Banathy applies systems theory to- a simple 
program for systematic instructional development.^ 

Ivor Davies brings the theories of organization as 
used in industry and applies rthem to education,. He stresses 
that the only meaningful 'way of looking at an organization 
is to^ study it as a system. ^ • 

In the current literature relating t^o theory under- 
lying CBTE, some of the authors mentioned above contend that 
problems in teacher education programs can be solved by 



application o£ systems theory to the design o£ criteria 
referenced, competency-based teacher education progrsMns 

Research on Teacher Behaviors 
AffecTjng Student Achievement 

The research base underlying t^he basic ide^jj of CBTE 

is that researchers have very little knowledge of mhe teacher , 

behaviors which aff6ct student achievempAt . ■ f- 

- ' J^^^s Popham described in Kis'-^article ^ "Perf orlnance 

Tests of Teaching-Proficiency: Ration^a^e, jtlevelopment , and 

Validation," a four year investigation of "^he validity Of ' 

performance tests in the fields of social ^cierice, electronics, 

and auto mechanics. The following were provided: (1) a ^et 

of explicitly stated instructional objectives to cover a ten- - 

<> » * 

hour /fjlstructional period; (2) examinations based exclusively 
upon tjie obj^:ctives ; and (3) possible instructional activities 
and references. The instructors were ^iven the objectives 
and* resource material well in advance of instruction. They 
were told to devise a sequence of instruction suitable for 
accomplishing the objectives, using whatever instructional 
procedures they wished. Popham formulated an hypothesis that 
the performance tests at least ought to be abl^ to discrimi- 
nate between experienced teachers and nonteachers with :^0- 
spect to their ability to acc^omplish prespecif j.ed 4jlstructional 
obiectives. All three performance tests/lJere subjected t;o 
validation contrasts in on-going school situations involving 
2,326 public school students. The results of all three ; 
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validation replications failed to co 
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[firm the prediction 



9 . 

that experienced teachers would pfomote significantly better ( 
acJiievements o£ given instructional objectives than woultl / 
nonteachers. The measuring .instruments satisfied criterion 
reference validity standards - -experts judged them to be 
congruent with the stated objectives. Some exp^lanatioixs 

might be (1) insufficient teaching time, and (2) experienced 

' ' ''fc . ' ' 

.teachers are not particularly skilled at bringing about 

prespecified behavior xrhanges in learners. 

The evidence that experienced teachers did not do 

any better than nonteachers in bringing about student learning 

helped to push research toward finding the teacher charac- 

teristics which do facilitate learning, ^ 

Some earlier work had been done by D.P. Ausubel and 

U. Fitzgerald (explained in their article, "The Use of. » 

Advance Organizing in the Learning an4 Retention of Meaningful 

Verbal Material arid in a later article, "Organizer, 

Genjeral Background, and^ Antecedent Learning Variables in 

"^13 * 
Sequential Verbal Learning") who demonstrated that , advanced 

^ organizers (cueing) f acilitate^l^rning and by J.S. Bruner"^* 

who indicated- that learning is increased , when experts, have 
identified the structure of the body of subject matter to^ b^ 
taught. The discussion at Wood*s Hole, Massachusetts w^s an 
examination of .the fundamental processes involved in 'im- 
parting a sens6 of the structure ^f science. 

R.M. Gagne"^^ found that learning of higher level 
^materials is dependent in a highly predictable fashion rn^on 
the mastery of prerequisite lower level ideas*. 
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. ' • / " 

Ausubel, Bruner, and Gagne agree that control over 

V 

meaningful learning can be exercised most- effectively by 
identifying and manipulating significant cognitive structurB 
variables in three principal Ways: (a^ substantively,^ by 
sjjowing concern :^r the structure of a body of subject 
matter; (b) pr^ogramati'cally by employing suitable principles 
of ordering the 'sequence of subject matter and constructing 
its internal logic and organization; and (c) arranging * 
appropriate practice .trials . 

B.O. Smith in "The Need for Logic in Methods ^ 

• 17 • * • 

Courses," and in "Recent Research on Teaching: An Interpre- 

18 * 
tation," has maintained that tj^e quality of instruction 

wuld be increased if teachgft could improve in (1) their 

performance of logical operations, and^ (2) the way they handle 

subject matter during the couise of instruction. 

^ 19 

B. Rosenshine and N. Furst reviewed sixty studies 

s 

and came up with a list of eleven categories of teacher be- 
havior which appeared with relative consistency to result in 
significant student gain: 

Clarity 

Variability 
' Enthusiasm 

Task orien^d and/or businesslike behavior 
, Use of structuring comments - -goal directed 

Types of questions 

Probing 

Level of difficulty of instruction 



. . . n 
• • V, • • ■ 

Student opportunity to ,learn criterion mateirial ^ 

* • Use af student idea's and their informal 
■ . • ■ ' ' \\\ ' 

. ' reactioiis to the program 

"^^^ Criticism - ' \ ° ' • 

\ ■ No one suggests that the above research be used as 
9 ■• i 

a basis for making decisions ^bout teacher education programs. 

The researchers' plea, is fc^r mofe research, and in fact, they 
begin their revie^w of, the literature with the statement that 
"we know, very little about the relationship between classroom 
behavior and student gains," 

David Potter i# ^^/pamphlet on research published 
March, 1974, by the pulti-Statd Consortium oh PETE, generally 
supports their pessimism. ' , ' ^ 

In a cpTi£?rence at the University o£ Housit<|h in March, 
1974\, David Berliner o£ iar West Laboratories ^^A^^^'-that 
his organization and Educational Testing Servi^ q£ Princeton, 
New Jersey and' W. James Bcipham^-'- o£ ^UCLA haS ||idependently 
arrived at the same conclusion: that a teache^'^s per£ormance 
test will provide an estimate o£ his abi;Li^^ to prbduce a 
prespeci£ied behavior. cHange in a group appropriate 
learners . 

Berliner's argument is that a consortium determine 
the variables (competencies) that are important. I£ they can 
be observed- -study them and diagnose tli^m, then catalogue - 
teacher training materials and have teachers per£orm under 
controlled classroom experiences, -fie stated that his organi- 
zation had abandoned student outcomes as there simply was not 

■ IS 



enough basic research available^ and we cannc/t wait for re- 
search bpfore we try to improve teacher performance. _ - , 

" Studying teacher effectiveness has proved to be a 
most difficult task. This , review has focused upon those' 
studies which measured manipulated teacher behavior and its 
relationship to measured student achievement. 

Behavioral Objectives 

/- ' . ■ 

Educational objectives have veen the coix^iern of e^u- 

cators almost from the beginxiing^fif^iimerifj^i^n ecitica 

The work in programmed learning and instructional 
technology in recent years has heightened interest in 
the specification of precise objectives. Efforts by ^ 
Tyler (1934), Bloom et'al. (1956), Mager (1962 and 
1968), Krathwohl (1964), Gagne (1965), Glaser* (1962 
and 1965), Popham (1969), and Popham and J^ker (1969) 
have been most influential in this trend. 

The taxonomies by Bloom^^ and Krathwohl^^ are useful 
in making sure that the objectives selected are of the class 
desired. If the teacher wishes desired behavior in knowledge,, 
comprehension, application, analysis, synthesis or evaluation 
(Bloom's taxonomy of the cognitive domain) , he can classify, 
his objectives into these categories . 

Robert Kibler stresses the value of behavioral ob- 
jectives to teachers. Objectives prompt teachers to determine 
the most significant aspect o1^^subject matter to be learned, 

and a second value is their aid in establishing criteria for 

25 

the measurement of classroom achietrement . . ^ 

^ Robert Mager states that an objective is a description 
of a pattern of behavior we want the learner to be able to 

19 
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demonstrate. He quotes Dr. Paul Whitmore, "the statement of 

objectives^ of a training program must denote measurable 

attributes observable in the graduate of t^ program, or 

otherwise it is impossible to determine whether or not the 

26 ' 

program is meeting the objective;" 

The' use of behavioral objectives to specify the 
desired outcomes focuses attention^ upon the observable. T^e 
description of objectives in terms of specific behaviors c^ri. / 
reduce the vague global statements that so often characterize ^ 
evaluations of teaching. , 

United States Office of % 
Education Reports 

In 1968 nin^ institutions were funded to design .compre- 
ss . ' • 

hensive models for training elementary teachers. A year later 

eight projects . were funded to test the feasibility of the 

generated models. The models and reports on the models furnish 

ideas for program objectives and assumptions. 

PHASE I REPORTS AND SUMMARIES — THE MODELS^^ 

Florida State University (Vol. I, Vo*^ II) 
University of Georgia \ 
University of Massachusetts 
Michigan State University 
Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory 
Syracuse'^ University / ^ 

University of Pittsburgh / ^ ' , 

Teachers College, Columbia Un^er^ity 
University of Toledo 
* ' University of Wisconsin 

Fannie Shaftel of Stanford Univeltsity led a team of 

e:^perienced educators doing graduate work in Stanford's School 

of Education and evaluated Phase I of jthe nine elementar^y 

20 
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teacher training models. The report consists o£ a description 
and analysis of the comipn and divergent elements in each of ^ 
the models. 

- The final iWorts (Phase II) of the elementary teacher 
training models we/e directed by inen who are leaders in tjie 



CBTE movement today. 
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Institution and Director Qs) . 
iTEooper, J^irfes M. "A Feasibility Study on the Model Elementary 
Teacher Education Prq^gram," University of Massachusetts, 
1968. 

" This program provides teachers with varying avenues 'of 
( preparation ai0 with responsibility for their-own yoje- 
velopment. There ^| great emphasis on micro -teaching. 
DeVault, M. Vere. "Feasibility Study: Program afi^ Support 
Systems," University of l^sconsin^ 1968. 

Major emphasis is on optimi/ing student choices in 
the establishment of learning goals, learning resource 
modes, aK^ learning rate. A very exteritsive management 

system is utilized. It is designed ^monitor the 

/ 

success pattern of specific modules/ so that a continual 
program of revision and renewal c$ri be maintained. 
Dickson, George E. "The Feasibility of Educational Specifi- 
cations for the Ohio Comprehensive Elementary Teacher 
Education," University of ^oledo, 1968. 

This project stresses definite kinds of teacher per- 
formance which can be observed and measured in behavioral 
terms to determine the teacher's progress toward each 'goal'. 

' . 2i 
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Dodl, Norman R. "A Feasibility Study o£ the Florida State 
University Model^ for the Preparation o£ Elementary 
School feachers," Florida State University, 1968. 

This project maintains th^t teachers must be broadly 
educated with high competence.* in utilizing numerous 
strategies. The portal school concept is vital to this^* 
project,>as is the management control system which makes . 
student information available to staff and students. 
Houston, W. Robert. "'Feasibility Study: Behavioral Science 
Teacher* Education Program," Michigan State University, 
1968.. 

This program was develpped by an interdisciplinary 
1?eam of educators and specialists • in many fields. It 
features the clinical approach by which theories are 
developed, applied,- and tested in real situations and 
then evaluated. , There is also provision for an extensive 
and complete managerial system *^nd the utilization of 
feedback. 

Johnson, Charles E., and Gilbert F. Shearron, "The Feasibility 
of the Georgia Educational Model for Teacher Preparation-- 
Elementary," University of Georgia, 1968. ^ 

This model 'is based upon the hypothesis that an ef- 
fective teacher education program is built around the job 
which the teacher performs. 



Schalack, H. Pel. "A Plan for Managing the D^velopmeril: , 
• ■ . \ ■ ■ ' * 

implementation, and Operation o£ a ^^odei Elementary \ 

\ ' ' s , ' . \ 

Teacher Edi^cation' Program, " Oregon College • of Education^ 

1968. \ • — 

Student^ mi|st show evidence that' they can bring ajiout 
appropriate \leax^ing in children before they'assume re- 
sponsibility \ for it\*in the classroom* The program iip 



individualized with 
and pacing. A comjf 
system is util^ized 



respect t;o poiivt of entry, curriculum, 
iter based information management 



/ 



Weber,^ Wilford A. \ "A /study of tW Feasibilijty of the Refined 
Syracuse Univeips^ty Specifications for a Comprehensive 
Undergraduate and In-Serviyce Teacher Education Program 
for Elementary/lTeachers ,7 Syracuse University, 1968. 

This mode/l pombines /scientific and humanistic ap- . 
proaches to/4du(J:atioH. It seeks to develop sensiftive, 
sel^f -directed ti^^chers . Students are taught a wide 
range of alternatives , to formulate their own hypothesis, 
and then test th^ hypothesis in the school. 

All the elementary teacher education models are based 
upon the principles of behaviorism. They all empi^oy an ef- 
fective program jof evaluation, program review and planning by 
providing' systematic input-process -output analysis of their 
programs. These programs have become models for other CBTE 
projects. ^ 

\ 0 
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American Association of Colleges 
fojr Teacher EducaTion C AACTE) 

The AACTE bas-^published a series of pamphlets de- 
signed to expand the knowledge b^se about issues, problems, 
and prqspecjjs regarding CBTE. ■ . ^ 

Stanley Elam^s Performajice-Based Teacher Education: 

. T-1 

What is the State j^f the Art reviews the historical settings 
of PBTE, describees its characteristics, and discusses major 
issues and problems. 



^ Harry Broudy wrote a philqsophical analysis of CBTE 

that expresse.d the views of many Who are against the movement. 
He analyzed CBTE in relation to three teaching styles: 
didactic, heuristic , and philetjc He believes CBTE /is 
applicable to didactic teaching only because heurisi^ic and 
philetic teaChioig 4o not lend /themselves to precise analysi^, 
specification, and evaluation. 



7: . / 

ibes and analyzes the 



Iris Elfenbein describes and analyzes the CBTE program 
in thirteen institutions of higher education. All the 
programs have a purpose which is identified ^nd public./ All 
the programs utilize the systems approach. All identify goals 
behavioral objectives, and structured programs in terms of 
input, process, and output. The programs ^^ir^ ried they well- 
developed nor problem free*, but are worth exploring /for they 

are innovative programs about which little data hkye been 

32 ' / ' / ' 

gathered. / ^ 

• • ■. / \, 

' Allen Schmieder's Comp e t jsUcy - Based E due at ion : . The, , 

,i 

State of the Scene is a^summary of the movement/and is planned 
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for thQ uSt3 o£ program operators or those active in CBTJB. He 

jreported data from ,783 teacher pifeparatory institutions as 

gathered by the, AACTE committee oA Performance Based Teacher 

Education. It was indicated by 125 institutions that they 

had CBTE programs while 366 institutions stated that they 

were in the developmental state of planning CBTE programs; 

Only 228 institution^ were not involved with CBTE at that 

time.^^ * ; 

The issue of competencies in liberal arts courses is 

discussed in Performance - Based Tekcher Education and the 

Subject Matter Fields by Michael Shugrue . The potential of 

CBTE to revitalize some of the general education courses is 

discussed. Competency-Based Teacher Education 

... focuses on individual abilities sind needs, on 
objectives, on the sharing process by which .these 
objectives are formulated and used as the basis of 
evaluation and given ij^ efficiency (enhanced by the 
use of feedback) and itfs student and program ac-. 
countability features, f^BTE of fer«.. arresting alterflta- ♦ 
tives to current cirriculum requirements, to course 
offerings and arrangements and to credit' and grading 
systems in ma^jj undergraduate departments in the arts 
and sciences . 

Revi ew of Competencie„s 

The Florida Catalog of Teacher Coippetencies provides 
thousands of competency statements from which descriptions of 
teachers can be built. These competencies are selected by 
specification of the conditions under which performance is to 
occur, and the criteria by which satisfactory performance is 
to be j'udged. When implemented', the statements can serve as 



a basis for assessing* tea^he^r competencies aiid designing a • 
teacher education pjrogram. 



.Included'.are a sample master list of competo^"^^%. 
statements a' list of sample statements snorted according, -t0 ^ 
topic, an example of operationd^Lizing competoncy statements) 

■'V ^ \ 

and several examples of theoreticaj heirarchi'es of cbmpe-. 

' ' • r ^ 

tencieg. "There is a cross -referencing s'ystem between comp'e- 
tency s'tatements and teacher training materials. Efforts 
underway at -the University of ' Indiana, University of Houston 
and University of Miami to catalogue teacher training ma- 
terial? will use this sy$;tem to provide cros.s- referencing 
and access to materials available nationally. The three 
colleges are in the midst of developing a, research strategy 
which would facilitate the identification and assessment of 
teacher competencies which have maximum payoff in terms of 
pupil achievement. - 

In addition to the Florida catalogue, various states 

universities, and teacher corps have published their own 

•■' • 

list of competencies. , r 

Review of Notable Books 
^in the FleH 

Benjamin Rosner edited a book that is composed of 
theoretical articles about issues in edudation today 
alternative directions for the future. One of the papers 
in the book is Richard, Turner *s "Levels of Critiaria" which 
presents a framework for categorizing dif^rent degrees of 
competency. Turner attempts ^to establish a system for 
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classifying different forms of competency appraisal by 
off^ing six distinct levels of criteria. His hiera^ci^y of 
criteria levels runs from the most exactirug form of compe- 
t^i^cy appraisal (Criterion Level #1) to the most marginally 
acceptable definition of competency appraisal (Criterion 
Le'^^e).^-;. Anj^ Hugh Baird and Daryl Yorke, applying the 
lafepls of "what/" "when," and "hoK," use Turner's levels of 



performance as the "wh^t" in the' information below: 



.57 



WHEN 



WHAT (Levels of Performance) 



HOW (Tools) 



Pre- 

practicum 



Pre^ 

practicum 



Pre- 

practicum 



Practicuii\ 



\\ 6: /rai] 



/ 



Practicum 

and 
X)n the Job 



On the Job 



Level 6^: Trainee shows that he 
understands some behaviors, con- 
cepts, or principles germane to 
teaching- -usually in a pape*. and 
pencil exercise 

Level 5^: Trainee demonstrates 
his possession of teaching 
"skills," however, he need not 
do^so with students. He may 
interact with case studies or 
other simulated materials 

Lever £: Trainee demonstrates 
teaching behaviors in a micro- ^ 
teaching coiitext with a few 
students or peers 

Level ^: Trainee is judged on 
the basis of his ability to 
demonstrate "tieaching behaviors" 
in the classro6m ^ 



Level 1\ Short-rang9 outcomes- 
• achieved byg;the trainee with the 
pupils he teaches 



Level 1 : Long-ran^e. outcomes 
achieved by the trainee (now a 
certified teacher) with the 
pupils he teacl|es 



paper and 
pencil tests; 
interviews 



case studies; 
simulation 



micro - teaching ; 

interaction 

analysis 



videotape ; 
observation 
forms; question- 
ing pupils ; 
interaction 
analysis 

all tools used 
to assess 
public school 
pupdls ' growth 

all tools used 
to assess 
public schoo! 
pupils' gro^rth 
(including above) 
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Thus Turner has provided some b^sis for distinguishing 
whether a rigorous test of competence is being mentioned 
(e.g., Criterion Levels 1-3) or a minimally acceptable one 
(Criterion Levels 4-6) . 

A handbook for planning CBTE programs, the initial 
development and the operational phaie^has been published 
by W. Robert Houston. He also edited a comprehensive 

•ZQ 

annotated listing of performance-based education resources. 
It is useful for those trying to find materials for their own 
program. ^ - . 

Houston joined with Robert Hawsom to edit a book that 
presents an overview of CBT&. — The; - f eea-l paints of the.moxre^^ 
ment, such as the^ role of the consortium., identifying ob- 
jectives/ designing curriculum, implementation, and evaluation 

J. ^ J 40 • 
are discussed. 

Publications on CBTE are being' produced in greater' 
quantity all the time. Research is being conducted through- 
out the country and results should be published in the next 
few year&. A review of the literature will probably be sub-, 
stantially enlarged in the future. 
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CHAPTER I¥ 
PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT 



Success o£ any venture is predicated^ ^pbn the 
innpvativeness-, vision, and the efforts of a small number 
o£- people. Thus, Helen Greene, C.W. Post Professor alid 
Chairman o£ the Departme.nt x>f Education and this* writer 
were the two people who^wdxe to make the program '^*go.** 
Helen Greene had formerly taught for this researcher when 
the researcher was principal of Landing School in Glen Cove, 
and she had a strong^ commitment to CBTE. The, writer , on 
the other hand, de^sired to have the additional help in 
Gribb in School, New York since the writer was desirous of 



reorganizing the school to further xndividuaHze instruction* 
In addition, the writer hoped to ^make it the problem for 
Maxi 1. It contained the mos,1: needed eleirfent- -working with 
a group- of people- to accomplish an end. 

Surrqtinding Helen -Greene and this researcher were 
other committed individuals who were less involved but, 
► nonetheless, contributed tt> the- success - of the effort. 
Dr. Robert Finley, Superintendent of Glen Cove Schools had 
been actively engaged for several years with committees at 
Hofstra University who were ^discussing CBTE. The Assistant 



ividua^: 



JO 
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Superintendent^ Dr. Duncan Donald,, was in, charge of student 
teachers for the district, so he became Representative from 
the School District to th^p Policy Boffrd, In addition, two 
.teachers from Gribbin School, Mrs. Ellen Seid and 
Miss Carmen Cicero were elected by the &ta€f to serve as. 
representatives on the Governing Board. Later in the Fall 
of 1973 two students were elected by the student teachers 
to represent them on the Governing Board • 

During July and August, 1973, time was spent obtaining 

an^ evaluating alfea(l(y published materials from (1) State. 

'I ■ . 

Department, Florida; (2) Washington State; (3) ''Univers|l.ty of 
Georgia; (4) University o£ Toledo; and, (5) University of 

* . ■ • • 

> 

Michigan. . 

In .order to effectively begin the new program, this 
researcher, as principal of Gribbin School, organized a 
Summer Workshop t)f two tSreeks duration to begin the last two 
weeks ^ipPTtognre^^ were paid at the rate of ^ 

$50.00 per day to attend. The two weeks were spent in planning 
organizing, dnd discussing the coijcept^s of CBTE. 

Student teachers were invited for the latter part of . 
the secon^ week. They were introduced to the Gribbin Staff, \ 
then toured the building. After that," they were assigned to 
their cooperating teachers and the groups then set to work 
\ on plans for the year. Student teachers were also apprised 
of the plan for developing competencies . 

To get started, the State requested the establishment 
" of a "project policy, board" that would determine hoWisthe new ' 
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competency-based program would be governed, the natui;^e o£ the 
competencies to be , developed, and other* items connected with 
developing a competency-based project. In brief^ the State 
provided guidelines iFor the following things: 

1. .Determining who will serve on the Policy Board 

2. How the Governing Board is expected to operate 

3. The ^orm o£ project goals and objectives 

4. The minimum contents o£ the program, 

5. The manner o£ program management 

* 

Determ-ilTing the Policy Board 

1. Representative from the public schools (approved 
. . 'by the Board of Educa'tion or the Superintendent 

of Schools) 

2. Representatives from the College . (appointed by 

the Dean) 

(73. Representatives from the teacher education 

students (elected or appointed) 

4. Representatives from the teachers of the 

participating school 

The cooperating agencies must agree upon the objectives 

and priorities of the targeted schools involved, and upon thte 

competencies a teacher must possess to serve such schools. 

The prospective teacher must l^tJw, beforehand, the 

criteria of performance , what the .competencies are, and the 
» • 

*Words in parenthesis indicate the' interpretation of 
State guidelines. 

3i 
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acceptable level o£ performance ii.e., when has a particular 

\ 

competence been sufficiently mastered?) 
Governance 

/ , Once the Policy Board has been selected (in accordance 

with the guideline offered above), it will have to establish 
±ts manner of operation (Appendix A) . The State expects that 
the Board will be in a position to operate a^s a semi- - 
autonomous agency with authority to commit resources .as well 
as to make decisions pertaining to the operation of the 
program. In turn, this is interpreted tp mean that the Board 
is expected to develop procedures for making decisions 
agreeable to the parties represented (i.e., the University, 
the scBrool district, the teachers, and the trainees). Much 
else, however, remaiite unsaid. ! 

The Form of Project Goals ^/ 
and Objectives / 

Requested also i$ evi^^ence fhat the Policy Board 

objectives have been accepted ^by all the participating 

agencies. Objectives should iAclude a written set of 

objectives and a listing of specif ic||Objectives . 

Program Content ^ 

% ^ The State asks that the progm™ include: 

A. The list of required competencies developed by the 

f 

project including the following data about the knowledge/ 
skill/behavior/attitude sought for each competenc;^. 
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X. The learning activities available to enable 

« 

Students to acquire the State competency 
2. Acceptable level of performance 
3» Conditions of performance 

4. Means o£ objective assessment' 

5. Person or persons responsibJ^e for assessment 

and instruction 
B. * A. description of the resources committed by each 
agdncy. - . 

C« Either in the aforementioned description o£ compe- 

tencies and learning activities or in this section, provide 
the following: 

1. Evidence that procedures for designing tra|.nee 

programs take into consideration the indivi- 
dual student's background, learning style, and 
learning rate (selection of competencies and 
learning activities, opportunity to demonstrate 
requisite competence prior to ujadertaking 
learning activities) . 

2. Desc^ription of the criteria to be employed in 

44t'ermii^ing whether or not trainee h£|s at- 
V- 'tained ^'rt i^ec^pta level of general education 
is pro:^iciejit -in his field ,of specializationj 



$l%d^^tw^ of working with_ children in ways 

which Will enhance their opportunities, for 
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3.\Evidence that in designing the program different" 

nowledge (coimnand of 
subject matter)/, performance (teaching be- 
haviors) , produce Cpup\l achievement) , 
affective Ca^ttitudes, valiies, beliefs), and 
cognitive exploratory Cexp^Viiiiental ' activities) 
were considered in identifying assessment 
procedures. 

Competencies Expected 
Cognitive Affectiv e 
Level I: Project Wide Level I: Projyect\Wide 





Level II: (Additional) 

Supp lementar " individual ized" 



Level II: (Additional) 
Supplementary "individualized" 
competencies 



■■ ■ X 



Basic State expectations for managing the program 

include: 

A. ^^A description of the record keeping system which will 
^provide continuous data on student progress. (Person or 

persons responsible for maintaining the record system should 
be designated.) ' . ^ 

B. A description of tk§ procedures for program evaluation 
and revision to include: 

1. A description of how results of e\raluation will 
be utilized to revise the prbgram 

34 
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2. Evidence that specific persons have been assigked 
responsibility for monitoring the program's 

effectiveness and ivalidity 

I 



After complying With the^^ State's eaCpectations for 

* ■ ' 

beginning a competency-based training program, what else 
should be/ considered as part of our effort? If we return to 
our opening question- -How do you train teachers to teach?-- 
we still have not arrived at an answer. For example, even 
if we do all the things expected by t*he State, will our 

o 

trainees really be prepared? To get answers to such questions, 
as well as others (for example, are our efforts really making 
any difference? Can we do future trainee programs better, 
cheaper, more efficiently, etc.?), we probably should con- 
sider a^'second phase: the testing of our projyram competencies. 
Let's talk about it when we have sorted out Phase I.^"** 

Initial experiences in CBTE are usually at the aware- 
ness or interest levels. The Suihmer Workshop provided an 
introduction but much work still needed to be done in order 
to effect a smooth beginning. 

Professor Greene and the writer planned and organized 
a series of In-Service Workshops for the Gribbin'Staff (in- 
cluding student teachers) in the Fall of 1973. In addition, 
many readings' '(j[n CBTB were circulate,d prior to the In-Service 
sessions. The purpose of the^e, readings was for information^ 
input, clarification of concepts, and analysis of CBTE as a 

A O 

philosophic system. ' 
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Each o£ the above rdsources should provide cognitive 
input about CBTE,'^but that as such is not adequate. Teacher 
educators must know about competency -based education, its 
parameters, distinguishing characteristics ,. antecedents , and 
promise, but must be actively involved in exploring its 
impact on their own preparation programs. It is a well- 
known psychological principle that we are more likely to 
support ;that to which we contribute. When faculty actively 
debates *0ie issues related to new directions and ejcplore their 
potential, they are more likely to be enthusiastic about the 
new program. Thus, involvement o£ all persons who will be 
contributing to the program is a necessary part o£ a design 
strategy. « 

The In-Service meetings for Gribbin faculty were 
planned for Wednesdays since the school district dismisses 
at 2:00 P.M. rather than 3:00 P.M. Teachers give one hour of 
their time so the sessions last for two hours. Session I 
started with brain-storming "Competency-Based Teacher Edu- 
cation--What do you think it's all about?"--and continued 
throughout the school year on alternating Wednesdays. The 
Policy Board then met on the Wednesdays when the faculty 
did not meet (Appendix B);, The meetings, were devoted to 
furthering the Understanding of CBTE, discussions of de- 
cisions made by the Policy Board, problems and progress of 
the CBTE program. 

The Policy Board had a unique role in the develop- 
ment of the competencies. It Was decided by the group that 
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it was too time -consuming to "re-invent the wheel," so after 
a great deal o£ time 'and study on the part of the group/ 
competencies were adapted from those developed at Florida 
State, University of Wajshington, and' the University of 
Georgia. These, however, were*^^ re-worked by the College 
Faculty as well as the Gribbin Faculty until a mutually 
acceptable set of competencies was developed. 

The Policy Board, together with the Staff, started 
with literally hundreds of competencies. It was soon evi- 
dent that the group had to decide upon some sort of cluster- 
ing in order to arrive at a workable number. Twenty-nine^ 
general competencies were sorted into clusters with similar 
characteristics. Working on one cluster at a time, the 
group refined the original competency statements, eliminating 
duplications, adding new statements where needed, etc. The 
competencies were then sent back to the college for refine- 
iheht and revision. Returned once again to the local school 
system, the group went through the entire list once more, 
4-ewriting, re-thinking, and re-ordering the statements. In 
capsule form, this was the evaluation system: 

,^ L. Brainstorming: the product of which was hundreds 
of competencies . . 

2. Clustering: 50 general competencies were re- 
duced to 29 and finally sorted into five clusters. ^ 

a. ' Reading and Language Arts 

b. Math and Science. 

c. Social Studies 



d'; ' Affective Domain 

e. Organisation and Learning Principles 

n 

3. Classification: general competencies were then 
i;: classified into the following role conceptu- 

alizations (borrowed from the Kansas Statp 
Teachers Corps Project Competency-Based 
Program) ' • 

a. Teacher_gLS Interactor *• * 

b. Teach^t as Philosopher and Teacher as 

Professional 
•r c. Teacher as. Expert 

d. Teacher as Instructor 

e. ' Teacher as Manager / 
4* Goal analysis^ and writing competency statements: 

working on one cluster set a time, the groups 
refined the original competency statements, 
eliminating duplications, etc. 

5. Revisions: college rewrote and revised 

6. Final revisions and acceptance by the school 

system . 

In addition, the writer felt that a Special In-SerVice 
Enrichment Program should be set-up -for student teachers . 
These meetings tookplace from 3:00 P.M. to 5:00 P.M. on 
Tuesdays (Appendix 'CJ ; . The purpose, of .these seminars was 
to offer the expertise of the assigned consultants to the 
student teachers in order to give them^a better understanding 
of the roles of staff personnel in. the total school setting. 



For example, Dr. Dorothy Kirsch did a Workshop on tlx© Gribbin 
School R^adiiig Laboratory ; Janet Nygr en' "conducted a Workshop 
on the Mathematics Laboratory; 'Christine Ghent, Media in 
Glen , Cove schools; Rose Daniels, school Nurse-Teapher devoted, 
a session to Sex Education and Drug Education; Mary Bear, 
Principal, .School Discipline; and Dr. -Robert Finley, Superin- 
tendent, Viable Alternatives in United States Education and 
Simulated Job Interview . These seminars have proven unique 
and extremely worthwhile. 



In addition, it is well, at this time, to comment 

upon the additional roles which the writer played in the 

development o£ cBtE . The support o£ people wit)i power is 

43 

crucial in the introduction of an innovation. CBTE pro- 
grams requir.e a variety of complex psychological supports 

. ' r 

which would be incomplete without including the! public 

schools. In order to provide field experience, the support ^ 

of, the local school system is a necessity. Most of these 

programs are developed by internal agents, and pit h^ye the 

support of a powerful administrator, as well as some faculty 

support. '^This writer, as the administrator J ,was determined 

to see %he program to fruition. This researcher looked upon 

CBTE as an opportunity to develop training in individualized 

instruction in Gribbin School. The writer alsp hoped to 

make use of technological progress (New Century Reading and 

Mathematics Laboratory) through the use of sfudent teachers. 

Most of all, it was an attempt on this writer's part, to ' ^ 

differentiate staffing patterns in Gribbin School through the 
/ 1 
use of student teachers. 
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As Princtllrail of Gribbin School, the writoT did the 
following: 

1. Planned and organized the initial experiences 

in CBTE Summer Workshop 

2. Planned In-Service Education for Toacliors 

3. Planned In-Service Education Program for 

Student Teachers 

4. Organized Policy Board 

a. Oversaw selection o£ members 

b. Set up calendar o£ dates for meetings ^ 

c. Acted as Co-Chairman at meetings , 

d. Helped define decision-making p'rocedures 

of tlte Policy Board 

5. Delineated management roles of CB'JS Program 

in program implementation ' ^ -'^ 

a. College representatives must supervise and 

evaluate in the light of the competencies 
outlined by the consortium 

b. Dr. Duncan Donald, Assistant Superintendent 

is responsible for assigning student 
.teachers Lo Gribbin School and for 
insuring continuance of the program in 
r the district 

c. Professional Staff is responsible for rfbrking 

witfx and evaluating thd^j^dent tea|abrs 
in the light of the competencies. 
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^ CHAPTER V 

PROjBLEMS AND PROGRESS 

V When the ide^ o£ CBTE was first broached to the s 

Gribbih Staff, in the Spring of 1973, teachers were skepti- | 
cal and distrustful. First of .all. Dr. Rpbert Finley, 

o -I 

Superintendent of Schools;, introduced the notion with a • 
"rider" --namely, teaching interns. Dr. Finley suggested' 
that since the job market was so scarxre, four o£ the 
student teachers who would graduate in February, 1974, 
would be designated "interns" and would be paid $3,000 to 
teach from February to June, 1974. The Teachers* Association 
quickly moVed in on this idea, 'decided that it represented 
differentiat'e(J|p'ay for, staffing and completely rej^ected the 
notion. 

A second problem arose when the Gribbin Staff de- 
cided that some student tes^chers w^re more competent to 
start with than weire others. Although all student teacher^ 
had been carefully screened by the' college prior to their 
selection,,, still- there was considerable difference in 
personality and intelligence in the Selepted group. Teachers 
.were all anxious 1^ get the brightest and mos t personable of 
the students. In trying to meet this problem,' the writer 
.was cautious in placement of student teachefs with the 
' Gribbin Staff. Where possible, the writer tried to mesh 

34 
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student teacher with teachey, pe.rsonality-wise. Likewise, 
if a cooperating teachex felt ^she had received a less able 
student one semester, writer tr-ied to place a more able 
student in her f^pm the succeeding semester*, since this 
program is on^g^^.hg for at least the next two years as well» 

■ '■ ' " M)' -■ ' ^ ■ 

Such dif£erenc4%^will never be fully resplved but one tries. 
Personality; con:)Elicts and petty j^alousie^ are human charac- 
teristics common to the teaching profession as well as every 
other profession. . 

The local Teachers' Association also, from time to 
time, wrote articlec relating to CBTE in their monthly 
publication, "News and | Views .". The tenor of the^ articles 
dealt with a .cynicism W questioning of CBTE. Obviously, 
alerted by colleges opposing CBTE because of fear that the 
State would now dictati college policy and also warned by 
State Associations to be wary of CBTE, the teachers were 
sometimes confused, ti)rn, and definitely in a quandry as 
to the acceptance or nonacceptance of the program. On the 
one? hand, they certainly did not wish to jeopardize their 
own jobs. On the positive side, they very much wanted the* 
extra hands in the classroom. 'It was constantly necessary 
to meet with the Pblicy Bo^rd, reassure them that no jobs 
were threatened because of ' CBTE, and thatvdifferentiated 
staffing would not take place. "/ 

' Many meetings i?felating to CBTE were attended by 
Policy Board members. These meetings* weye frequently held 
to discuss the^ pros and cons of CBTE. One such meeting was 
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held in Garden City, New York on December 1, 1973 and in- 
cluded such speakers as Dr. Vincent Gazzetta from the New 
York State Education Deparment, Drt Harry S. Broudy", 
Professor of Philosophy of Education at the University of 
Illinois, Dr. Sheldon Staff, Chairman of the Education 
Department at Adelphi University, New Ycfrk, and Albert 
Shanker, President of New York City's United Federation of 
Teachers. Shknker felt that CBTE might open up teaching ^ 
jobs to candidates who have not taken education courses and 
perhaps even to people without college degrees. 

Competency-based tjeacher educatiqA is rapidly be- 
coming the subject of a bitter debate throughout the country. 
Proponents ass^ert that the plan would insure better prepared- 
teachers and teachers more accountable to the public because 
they would not be certified unless they proved, in the class- 
room, that students were learning. Opponents of CBTE say 
th^t It would not lead to the preparation of an "all-around 
teacher""^ because it could not adequately take into account 
such sieills as being able to establish a ^.rapport with students. 
The plan is also denounced as being an anti-intellectual, 
factory-line approach that denies freedom to the university 
and ^e student. 

Finally, when the C.W. PostVGribbin School completed 
program was ready for submission to th? New York State Edu- 
cation Department, the "New York Teacher" official publication 
of New YorJc State United Teachers, ran the following *front 
page article in its January 19, 1975, issue: 



;*0n the CBTE Front- -Urge locals not to sign CBTE as 
plan falters/' This article caused a good^^eal of turmoil 
in Gri1)bin School, Several teachers were angry because the 
teacher representatives on the Policy Board had already 

♦ 

signed the Post College -Gribbin School Plan. They were urged 
that the signers wire Albany and ask that signatures be re^ ' 
^moved. A meeting was called, fear allayed, tempers soothed, 
and the matter quieted. It was stated that "if a locajL felt 
comfortable, it should proceed but monitor the program closely 
during the^coming year/'^^ However, the writer is sure" 
tensions will again be felt as the Union moves to keep control 
over its constituency. Theoretically ,^ the, issue is power! 

On the brighter side, the program^ under the guidance 
of the dynamic Helen Greene and the writer, moved along ^ 
fairly well. Organization and a £ten commitment were the 
reasons it succeeded. C^or Plan submitted see Appendix D.) 



CHAPTER VI . ' 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS ^ 

Students o£ the competency movement would agree 
that the tasks essential to CBTE program development could 
be divided into two groups: (1) those related to the 
design and validation' o£ an evaluative system, and ^2) tho^e 
related to providing learning opportiinlties keyed to the 
evaluation system. The .fiterature of a CBTE Evaluation 
System indicates that the public should be made aware in 
advance and includes : 

1. Competency Statements: describing thosp 

knowledges, skills, behaviors, and attitudes 
desired o£ program participants, each o£ 
which must be : 

a. Explicit to the degree that it can be 

realistically evaluated, an<^ . 

b. Derived from some conception of what consti- 

tutes "good^* teaching, i.e., those combi- 
nationis of skills, knowledge, and under- 
standing a teacher needs in order to help^ 
children learn,. 

2, Assessment Procedures for each competency state- 

ment, which should include : 

^ . " • 38 ■ , 
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a*. Indicators --those specific, observable be- 

.haviors whith should constitute 'acceptable 
evidence that a teacher has a. given compe- 
tency, • ' 
^ b. Criteria^ -which delineates the minimum ac- 
ceptal^le level of performance for each 
, competency, 
c, Proce^res— for evaluating each competency, ^ 
which make clear who is to evaluate, when^ 
^here, in what context, and under whal? 
conditions • . 
^3. Learning Opportunities: to assist the pdirtici- 
pant achieve any competency he/she <^es not 
I already have as revealed through an evaluatiQ^l 

of performance based upon the Evaluation System, 
All of the preceding information is included in the 
Student Competency Ra,|:ing Sheet ^that was developed to evalu- ^ 
ate student teachers (Ap^pen^ix E) • The scale w^^not, however, 
developed prior to the beginning oV the Program, In fact, at 
that time the first group of student teachers was not aware 
the competency statements on which they were to be evaluated. 
They were involved in helping to develop the competencies. ^ 

A detailed study of the competency ratings on the 
first twelve student teachers indicated that 92»50 per cent 
passed the competencies the first time. One student was 
. unable to achieve the 75 per cent competence required and 
requested transfer to another school to^repeat the student 
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teaching experience. (Personal problems appeared to be the ^ 
problem with this student. - She was newly married and had 
some hearlth problems. She, therefore, was unable, at this 
time, to keep up her work.) 

Although the data in this study was concluded by 
December, 1974, and the finished} package was submitted to 
the' New York State Education Department, the writer felt it 
would be worthwhile to evaluate the students in the February- 
Mar ch-5» 1975 , grou;^ ,^d to try to make some comparisons and 
draw some conclusions regarding the achievement of compe- 
tencies. 

• First of all, the College was only able to send to 

Gribbin School ten student teachers during this period. In 
an effort to provide the best possible student teachers, 
this writer interviewed every student teacher before being 
assigned to a cooperating teacher in the school. Of ^ those 
interviewed, ten were accepted. 

Of the ten stu\|ents placed, seven of them (or 70%) 
passed the competencies at the end of the eight-week period. 
One was unable to pass them .and. will be re-evaluated in May 
at the end of the second eight-week period. Two of the 
students were absent for a considerable time due to "flu" 
and. they plan to work from May 15, 1975 to June 20, 1975 to 
make up the tipie and complete the competencies. 

In ^effect, then, it would seem that since only one 
student in each eight-week period failed, the groups must 
be of comparable ability. A weakness of the system was that' 

'■■47 ' i. 
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it did not take into account all aspects of teaching. On 
the basis o£ observed classroom activities / one group^pr/ved 
to be much more creative. 

♦ The Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory, designed ' 

to measure thqse attitudes o£ a teacher whVth predict how 
well he will get along with pupils in interpersonal relation- 
ships and, indirectly, how well satisfied he Vill be with 
teaching as a vocation^ was administered to two groups of 
student teachers • The test was administered to student 
teachers in the Gribbin CBTE program and student teachers 
in a traditional C.W. Post program in another school, pre 
and post. Students were chosen from comparable backgrounds 
with similar grades and educational ability. The control 
group was student teaching in a community comparable t,o 
Glen Cove. 

The most direct use to which the Minnesota Teacher 

Attitude Inventory can be put is in the selection of students 

for teacher preparation and the selection of teachers for 

teaching positions. The Inventory could also be used to 

measute the effectiveness t)f a teacher education program in 

developing skills in interpersonal relationships. The data 

appears in Table 1. It may be noted that CBTE students 

« 

started with more passive attitudes than Controls and showed 
a statistically significant (p .^5) increase from pre to 
post. Controls started with less passive attitudes, and 
showed an actual decline from pre to post although the decline 
was not statistically significant. 
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TABLE 1 



Mean Raw Scores on Minnesota Teache^ Attitude Inventory 
. \ for Student Teachers in a Conlp^tency- Based 

'* ' Teacher Evaluation Program ancT-feY-^hose 

jfLn a Traditional Program Before and 
' After Student Teaching Experience 





Pre-Test 


Post-Test 


Mean 






Number 


Mean 


Me an 


Change 


t 


P 


CBTE ' .12 


44.17 


62.92 


+18.75 2 


.475 


.05 


Traditional 8 


21.00 


16.50 


- 4.50 - 


.34 


NS 


Note: t-test was p 


erformed on 


pre to post 


for CBTE 


ariii 




pre to post 


for Controls 


S 









The results indicate that C^TE students started with 
significantly more positive attitudes than the Control 
students and showed a statistically significant (p .05) 
increase from pre to post. Control students started with 
less positive attitudes and showed an actual decline from 
pre to post although the decline was not statistically signi- 
ficant. It is difficult to draw any v^lid conclusions from 
this data. It is reasonable to assume that the Glen Cove 
.group did show some growth in devel|)ping skills in inter- 
personal relationships . 

A structured interview using the same questions wa^s-— 
carried out by two independent interviewers . There were 
twenty-four interviews in all, each cooperating teacher was 
interviewed twice. The purpose of these interviews was to 
find out how well the program worked and how it could be 
improved. ^ 
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Th^ writer conducted one set of interviews while a 
graduate assistant from the college conducted the other; 
The graduate assistant was appointed to aissist ;Helen Greene 
in assessing the competencies. The results f re recorded in 
Staff Interview Competency by Principal (Appendix F) and 
Staff Interview Competency by Graduate Assistant (Appendix G) 

There was no correlation between the responses givejx 
by the identical teachers due to two interviewers. This 
could be due to several factors.- First, the graduate 
assistant was viewed as all aggres'sive, hostile person whose 
very presence in the classroom was threatening « to them. It 
is quite possible, too, that the piS^rsonalities of the two 
interviewers may have affected the results. A tone of voice, 
•an inflection, can affect a response. This, in spite of the 
fact that several hours wer6 spent discussing how the inter- 
views would be conducted. No attempt, then, will be made to 
compare the given responses. The writer, will however, 
summarize the responses given in the interviews in the 
conclusion of this chapter. 

A Student Questionnaire was developed in order to 
get feedback from the students regarding all aspec^ts of the 
program from preparatory course work to the implementation 
of competencies in the field (Appendix H) . This question- 
naire was administered to the twelve student teachers in the 
Spring of 1974. It was administered to the total group in 
the school setting. The results*' of this questionnaire are 
summarized at the conclusion of this chapter. 
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Conclusions 

Based upon the inspection and analysis of data 
collected on the CBTE Program at Gribbin School, the fol- 
lowing conclusions appear to be warranted: 

1. Student teachers who worked in the Gribbin CBTE 
Program showed more growth in positive attitudes toward 
teaching than did the Control group. It is reasonable to 
assume that the CBTE system has something to do with this 
growth. 

2. The rating system is a perennial problem in 
evaluating student tfeachers. First of all, people bring 
their own biases to any rating scale. ^ 

3. The following statements may be drawn from the" 
staff interview regarding how the CBTE Program larked and 
how it could be improved. 

a. Competencies as a wjiole were rated as 

moderately difficult 

b. Ten out of thirteen teachers felt the 

competencies focused upon important things 

c. In general, the overall performance of the 

student teachers was rated as excellent 

d. Teachers felt that the CBTE system imple- 

mented in the Gribbin School helped them 
in the following ways 

(1) It provided extra hands 

(2) It stimulated the luaster teacher (new 

ideas, forced to re-think their own 
philosophy) 
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C3) It gave direction and ""guidance 

(4) It increased individualized instruction 

e. ^ Negative aspects of the Jjiribbin CBTE Program 

Cl) There were too man/ different student 

teachers to cope with in a given year 

(2) Extra work for cooperating teacher 
""(S) Teachers felt they lost some classroom 
control (two 'centers of authority) 

f. Considering all the effort put forth, twelve 

out of thirteen felt it was worth having 
the student teachers 
g» Suggestions^ for improving the Program 

. (1) Competencies need to be improved upon 

(2) More time needed for aoiiit sty^^^ 

teacher-facu:^ty sessions 

(3) Need constant evaluation of the Program 
Final comments regarding the Program are:* 

a. CBTE is improving the quality of teacher 

education 

b. The Program is good but the length of the 

student teathing experience should be ex- 
• tended (i.e., eight weeks should be extended 
to a full semester or eVen a year with one 
teacher) 

c. The colleges should strive to do an even 

better job of preparation of student teachers 
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d. ^he cooperation of the college and local 
people made it a worthwhile Program 
i T'^?; e. The teachers would like the Program to 
i * , continue . * 
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Tl^fe following" statements summarize results from 
•• -',a&inis% the student teacher questionnaire regarding 

'all aspects of the CBTE Program. 

1. As might.be expected, student judgments of the 

Program and its major components were generally 

/ 

positive ^ 

2. The competencies were not too -difficult 

3. The performance goals reflected pupil-learner 

needs to a great degree - 

4. Regarding attainment of performance goals set 

under CBTE, eight out of twelve felt that 
performance was a little higher than goals set 

5. Twelve out of twelve felt the cooperating teacher 
' "was extremely capable as a master poacher 

6. Nine out of twelve preferred CBTE a traditional 

student teaching experience as tKey perceived it 

\ / 
in a participation program pri<yr to entrance 

J 

into CBTE / 

/ 

7. Eight out of twelve felt thp-^work in the student 

teaching experience j^^^s extremely interesting 
8'. The competencies seemj^d t^ be what they needed as 
classroom teachers .,.^^ ^t^^ who substituted 
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inGfibbin School related this.) .Each d£ these 
judgments was ^ confirmed by cooperating tleachers, 
school principal, and school district Sujper- 
visory personnel. 



Limitations of , the Practicum 



vreness 
would 



In evaluating the CBTE system as to its^effecti 
in actually developing a competent teacher, the. writer 
like to point out the following. , 

Any rating systepi is, at best, a suspect kind of in- 
strument. The competencies were revised many times by the 
college and staff. HtJwever, a great deal of 'rese'^arch still 
needs to be done. Hanushek^^ claims that it is easier to ' 
analyze results of education than methods of improving it. 
"it is surprising .how little is actually known about the ways 
in which schools and teachers affect education. This largely 
results from a fixation on inputs to education rather than 
outputs." 

• Some question whether it is even possible to measure 

teacher competence is as follows. 

It is unfortunj^te that the results o£ sixty years of 
research have^ hot been conunensurate with the expendi- 
ture of time, and effort. They have, in fact, been 
coffflicting and inconclusive to a degree that has led 
many otherwise rational members of the profession to 
a defeatist inference that teacher competence cannot 
be measured. It is difficult to reconcile this verdict 
with the fact that many major functions in education 
depend on the assumption that .teacher competence is 
both variable and measurable. 

In the light of the above and since the competencies 

in each area were continually revised by the members of each 
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\\ /-^ ' • ■ ■ . , 

department at the college, i.e readin;; social studies, 
etc. and;the Gribbin d'lassrpom teacher^, the researched is 
forced to define as "good performance in the classroom," 
the attainment" of the competencies as set forth in the 
Student Competency Rating Sheet. 

There is no doubt that this rating sheet has many 
weaknesses. It is^^§ub jective judgment at best. However, 
^at do^^make performance much more explicit. Also, the - 
criteria should be made public so that anyone will know how 
a student teacher Is being jildged. In these days of account 
abili\ty, such a system may w'ell result in a more satisfied 

i ' 

public. * \ 

Weaknesses and Strengths ^ ^ 

of the Program 

Weaknesses . 1. The most critical factor is evalu- 

ation. If CBTE is to Revolutionize teacher education, it 

must find ^ftxsf^^^^ assessment devices.. Sufficiently 

objective performance measures are not presently available 

for what nr^ be the most important teaching competencies-- 

learning activities in "^he cognitive and affective realm., 

2. Gribbin Stgfff consistently felt and believed 
that a student teacher should ^pend an entire semester, at 
least, and even better, an entire year, in one placement. 

3. There was an expressed neefl by students for 
greater informal interaction with faculty. * Students would 
like greater personalization of the Program as well as 
•individuaiization of the Program by self-pacing. 
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4. The Program needs a comprehensive information 
management system for on-going evaluation and planning for 
change. 

Strengths . The major strengths of the Program which 
caii be supported by evalUjation data* are as follows: 

1. The general Program structure is providing for 
'satisfaction 6f most felt needs of students. 

2. The student teachers felt the Program was . 
improving the quality of student teachers graduating. 

3. Graduates of the Program feel %h.at they are 
effective in applying the competencies learned -in the Program, 

Finally, a comparison of the Student Teaching Evalu- 
ation Chart (Appendix I) with the Student Competency;; Rating 
Sheet suggests the following: 

1. The original student teaching evaluation chart 
was developed by the College. Cooperating public school 
personnel consistently complained that they were n«ver in- 
volved in helping to develop the student teaching' require- 
ments. The new CBTE rating sheet gives the cooperating 
public- scho,ol a "piece of the jaction." 

2. Student teachers were also involved in the de- 
velopment of competencies on which they were to be judged. 
The CBTE rating sheet is also a publi^c statement of specific 
behavioral objectives to be attained. The original sheet 
lacked specificity, while the new one attempts much more 

■specific tasks. Perhaps the major justification for CBTE 
is to improve the quality of instruction in the nation's 
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schools as a consequence of improved teachfer education. One 
almost immediate outcome o£ CBTE is the development o£ 

H 

stronger relationships between teacher educators, the public 
schools, and the organized teaching profession. Finally, 
CBTE appears to offer the immediate promise of accountability, 



Implications 

♦In addition to the conclusions enumerated above, 
several implications seem apparent from information gained 
during the conduct of the project and the experience garnered 
from plersonal observations and interviews. 

^ ^ 1. -CBTE should require minimum levels of performance 

for entering the Program and for entering into the profession < 

2. Attempts should be made to raise the measuring 
instrument to a higher level of objectivity. 

3. Competency-based teacher education includes 
learning particular patterns of teaching behavior which have 
been called teaching skills.' These skills ^e the product^ 



of the following cycle 
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a. Conduct research on teacjiing 

b. Identify skills which are associated with 

desirable educational outcomes 

c. Develop instructional materials so that 

adults can learn these skills 

d. Integrate s^ll learning with a total 
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The rationale o£ the cycle sounds logically .^consistent 
but there are flaws at each stage. For example, the research 
is highly variable in quality. It is difficult to agree on 
educational outcomes that can be consistejntly measured and 
that teachers actually will intend to teach. Given these 
f fkws , the best programs probably rest upon a mixture of 
evidence and intuitive wisdom. 

Addendum ' ^ \ 

How does one carry the "message to Garcia?" At a N 
recent dinner party, this writer met a graduate student, 
Rachel Laor, f i^i^m. the Univ^jssity in Tel Aviv, Israel. $he 
is working under the guidance of Margaret/ Lindsay at^ Teachers' 
College, Columbia University. Her topic, "The Cooperatiiig 
Teacher Develops a CBTE Program," The writer sent her th^e 
P./ogram which was submitted to Albany, She called and said 
she was impressed and would like to discuss it .with this 
researcher. She is visiting Gribbin School on June 11, 1975. 
Perhaps the plan will be utilized in Israeli 



CHAPTER VII 

4 

-ACCEPTANCE OF THE PROGRAM BY THE NEW YORK STATE 

DEPARTMENT OE EDUCATION AND IMPLICATIONS * . 

FOR USE OF THE MODEL 

This practicum was developed as a group effort. That 
is, the mod^l was developed in conjunction with members^ of 
C, W. Post Administration and Staff as well as the Adminis- 
tration and Staff of the Glen Cove School District and spe- 
Cifically, Gribbin School, It4.s also important to note that 
the model is composed of several parts aside from the se^ction- 
^lementafry Education- -with which this writer was involved. 
Sections on Handicapped, Speech, Drugs, Alcohol , etc. were 
^r^lso included. The writer mentions this, because in the ex- 
change of correspondence (Appendix J) , , the reader may note 
reference to sections other than Elementary ^Education. 

The model developed by Gribbin School and C. W. Post 
College was submitted to Frederick B. Tubbs , Associate in 
Teacher Education, Division of Teacher Education and Certifi- 
cation, Room 1941, New York State Education Department, 
99 Wasihington Avenue, Albany, New York 12230 on Friday, 
January 31, 1975. Five copies were sent by certified, regis - 
tered mail. A number of informal phone conversations have 
taken place between Dr. Tubbs and members of the C. W. Post 
Administration since that time. 



On June 20', 1975, Professor Hel-en Green, Acting Dean 
o£ the Undergraduate School o£ Education and Dr. Roy Smith,' 
Director o£ Competency Based Teacher Education for C. W. Post 

^ College /received a telephone call from Dr. Tubbs stating that 
the program had been accepted as submitted. ''^There were some 
minor changes having to do with editing that might have to be 
made. It wa^stated, however ^ that .the^lementary Education 
sectidn could'^be implemented without an)^|major change. ^ 

The next contact was made when Dr. siJ^^h called 
Dr. Tubbs in Albany pn^July 15, 1975. At that time. Dr. Tubbs 

, stated tha^4n view o£ the fact that the State Education 
D^epartm^^iit "i^as reviewing nearly- 200 projects, they just have 
not had time to get a letter off to C. W. Post College. He * 
further statgd that, however, as far as the program Was con- 

cerned, it has been accepted. Dr. Smith feels that there is 

iff 

great rapport and mutual respect between his office and the 
Division of Teacher Education and Certification. In a sense, 
it. is a compliment to C. W. Post that Dr. Tubbs feels free to 
respond in this manner. Dr. Tubbs also stated that things 
were all set and that C. W. Post should receive a letter of 
acceptance in a week or two. 

On July 23, 1975, Dr. Tubbs again spoke with Dr. Smith 
regarding several aspects of the program. At this time 
Dr. Tubbs repeated that there should be no concern about the 
Elementary Education Program because it has been approved. 
He stated that he wanted to relieve the College of any possibl 
pressure. The College would receive approval shortly ♦ 

GO 
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Corroboration of this is in Appendix K. Approval for the 
program was received August 27, 1975. 

Nearly all colleges preparing elem^tary school 
teachers in New York State have submitted applications for • 
re-registration of their elementary education programs and 
have complied with the Staters design for new standards and 
procedures incorporating a competency-based approach. This, 
has been reported by^ the Education Department's Division of 
Teacher Education and Certification. 

Problems that surfaced in the trial projects noted, 
pages two and three, later appeared in the teacher education 
proposals from the colleges. Because of the inherent differ- 
ences 'in the roles of teachers, administrsLtors , and college 
faculty, it Was understandable that teachers raised questions 
about being' recognized for their contrib,ution to program de- 
velopment and the appropriateness of assessing prospective 
teachers' performance, while ^ollege faculty became, concerned 
with^ field-based programs might alter, th^ir own work patterns 
These problems had both fiscal and philosophical implications 
While small sums r)f money had been available to the trial 
projects, no additional sums were "appropriated to reimburse 
teachers for their part in program development. The effort 
to resolve these problems continues- ' 

The Division of New York State Teacher Education 
stated that 93 per cent of institutions training elementary 
and special education teachers have sent in their re-regis- 
tr.ation applications. In a few cases, delays in submission 
were granted. 

6i 
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Colleges will receive accreditation in stages. They, 
must first indicate the establishment of a governing group . 
to include college, school district, and professional staff 
of the school in charge of the preparation program; define 
the competencies required for certification; outline the means 
of assessing these and the means of evaluating the program. 

If this is approved, preliminary registration is granted. 

I 

Each program would then be revie^d by v the staff of the Edu- 
cation Department and recommendations made for conditional 
registration. The experience of the trial projects helped 
the department to modify its own review procedures so that 
college proposals ar|^ now jointly reviewed by staff in ele- 
mentary and secon<^j^|. education as well as teacher education. 

Implications for Use of the Model 
in Glen TToHre ~ang~ITassau County 

Gribbin School will continue to work with C. W. Post 

\ 

College in further improving the model for elementary edu- 
cation. In June, 1975, twelve student teachers were assigned 
to Gribbin School for the Fall semester, 1975. Eaich of these 
young people were interviewed by the principal and met their 
cooperating teachers. They will meet with Gribbin Staff on 
Tuesday, September 2, 1975 to discuss the CBTE model. Again, 
the program will be further developed and refined at the 
regular In^ervice meetings held each Wednesday from 2:00- 
4:00 p.m. beginning Wednesday, September 3, 1975. 

Dr. Donald, Assistant Superintendent of Glen Cove 
Public Schools reviewed the program on January 28, 1975, and 

( 
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official!^ accepted it as the vehicle for training elementary 
*level Student teachers in Gl«n Cove. 

The model will, o£ course, continue to be field- 
tested. C. W. Post College will use the approved model ' in 
extending its work with a number of Nassau County school 
systems beginning September, 1975. The folloyylng school 
districts will use the model: Queens County, P.S. 232, 
P.S. 169, and P.S. 26. In Nassau County, the following 
school districts will use the model: Elmont, Mineola, 
Baldwin, Plainview, Syosset, Westbury, -Amityville, Half-Hollow 
Hills, Jericho, Commack, South Huntington, Smithtown, and 
Sachem. Every attempt will be made to up-grade the compe- 
tencies and^ to be much more explicit in writing^the assess- 
ments as the various districts use and refii;ie the model. 

The writer has met with Dr. Smith three times duri^jl 
the summer of 1975 %o discuss how we can improved the model. 
The writer has also met with Professor Greene on five oc- 
casions during the summer to discuss the competencies . 

A further effort to improve CBTE programs at Post 
College has been the organization of a CBTE office on Campus 
(Appendix L) . The purpose of this office is threefold: 
(1) to consolidate and coordinate efforts, (2) to expedite 
contacts and queries with the State Education Office in 
Albany, and C3) to aid in the implementation of evaluation of 
CBTE programs. 

Again, one of the major efforts of the office is the 
establishment of a Professional Educators' Executive Council 
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(Appendix M) .'^ The writer was asked to be a member o£ this 
Council on July 28, 1975. This Council will absorb and 
expand the responsibilities o£ the several original Policy 
Boards which were set up to meet the State requirements of 
shared writing and evaluation o£ proposals for Teacher 
Certification. The Council will also help develop smaller 
consortiums and act as the contact mediiim for the many school 
districts on Long Island. 

In summary, the writer has been instrumental in 
establishing a model that will not' only serve Glen Cove but 
will serve the many school districts in Nassau County as well 
Thanks to membership in the Professional Educators' Executive 
Council, the writer will be active in the dissemination of 
information relating to CBTE programs. The writer will also 
take back to colleagues in Glen Cove ideas developed else- 
where so that the program will be further improved. ^ . 
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Student Representative 
College Representative 
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Mrs . Helen Greene 

Mrs . J4^ry ^^fef?" 

Dr< Duncan Donald 



AGENDA 

1. Administrative details 

a. How often should we meet? 

b. Time? 

2. Responsibilities o£ Policy Board 

3. Forming Project Goals and Objectives 
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Report from State AACTE , 
Decision making procedures 

Aid for teachers in classrooms working -oaij Program 
Person or persons responsible for assessment and instruct^ion 
Teachers set criteria-- assessment procedures use different 
criteria 



6 
7 



a. Knowledge- -command of subjed't matter 

b. Performance- -teacher behavior 

c. Product- -pupil achievement 

d. Affective--attitudes , values, beliefs 
e . Exploratory- -experimental activities 

Record keeping system- -persons designated 

V 

Mandated competencies 
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Gribbin Primary School 
Glen Cove, New York 



February 18, 1975 

February 25, 19"7 5 

March 4, 1975 

March 11, 1975 

March 18, 1975' 

March 25, 1975 

April 1, 1975 

April 8, 1975 

April 15, 1&75 
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April 22, 1975 
April 29,^.975 
May 6, 1975 



College 

* 

Dr. Kirsch 
College 
Mrs . Nygren 
College 
Mrs . Ghent 

■ 

College 

Mrs . Daniels 

College 

Mrs • Bear: Discipline 

College 

Dr. Firiley 
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PLAN FOR PROVISIONAL AND PERMANENT CERTIFICATION 
' February 1, 1975 
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/ C. W. Post "Center of Long Island University 
Glen Cove Public Schools 
Oyster Bay Public Schools 
Elementary Education N-6 

Si 

Provisional and Permanent Certification 
B.S. in EducaT:ion 
M.S. in Education 

-f 

February -1, 1975 

Provisionally certified students will complete program 
January 31, 1979 , s 

Permanently certified students wil-1 complete program „ 
January 31, 1977 
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Program . * 

A, An analysis of the role (provisional and permanent] for which persong 
are being prepared by the pro<^ram here described « . » 

Performance Based -Teacher Education Is. based on tw(|4|^ssent$aX =• 
prln(^lples: a) it makes explicit the outcomes expected of the slu^pt, and 
b) the..outc<?mes are derived from an analysis of a defined role or function. 

These two principle's have been our guiding lights in the^ 
proposal to follow. Our first task will be to outline the role con- 
ceptualization - how it was derived and finally the derivation of the 
knowledge, skills and abilities logically necessary to fulfill. the role 
of elementary teacher. - 

Role conceptualization of the elementary t eacher and its deriyatipn. 
In coming to, grips with our idealized role conceptualization, 
it seemed that the format of the Kansas State Teacher Corps Project^ 
Competency Based Program might be applicable as ah organizing structure 
for our role conceptualization process that could be helpfully brox^t 
to bear" on (a) both graduate and undergraduate cgncerns, (b) both 
provisional and permanent certification, and (c) both subjective and 
objective evaluation criteria, and in addition, logically. subsumd«g 
the Important elements of the other concerns and models. A brief sum- 
mary of the Model Teacher altered and adapted to our needs follows j 
in this- model 6- major role* and function areas of teacher performance 
are delineated and analyzed. 
I, The Teacher as Interactor ' . 

This area speaks to the humanistic need of the teacher^to be . 
able to develop and' maintain rapport with people . "Only after building 
a trusting relationship will the teUchex be able to accurately identify 

80 \ ' 
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needs of people and offer suggeBtions for satisfying needs." This 
speaks directiy .to the necessity of any person performing a teaching 
function to find out where' the student is and begin there. In summary, 
we are looking for teaqhers who are warm, accepting, compassionate, 
trusting, .trustable, understanding, expressive, in-touch-with-themselves, 
know-their-own head, etc." , ^ ' 

* • * 

II. Th e Teacher as Philosopher 

, 1;^ ^ 

, We are, looking for persons who see the world as one great, 

huge, experiential -laboratory and everything In It the- subject of wonder 

and understanding. We are looking for people who riflect on life and 

Its meaning. The teacher, perhaps more than anyone else in our 

^ J • * 

society, should model these attributes ^^charactef^lstlc of a person whd 
Is In love with learning and who learns for the sake of- Ifearnln^,. More 
Important than ha^/lng answers, we think. Is the strong desire to seek 
answers. Neither the Bachelor's degree nor Permanent Certificate is 
terminal. No training program can cover all exigencies which teachers 
will meet in the^ field. The desire to learn and continue learning in 
the face of obstacles is what we are looking for. 

^ in bpth areas I and II we see an increase « in emphasis on 
instruction and concern with establishing more sophisticated skills in 
these are©. Thus we see a greater emphasis (or at least different at the 
permanent level than at the provisional. This is reflected in our 
competency concerns and- statements.- " , 

III^. The Teacher as Expert • ^ " ^ 

^. ^ 

The teacher has substcQitlve factual 'knowledge in several 

It**- 

major areas, if we assume that the^ teacher has been able to establish 

8i <^ ■ ■ - 
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rapport with an audience (individual or classroom) knd that the audience 
relies on "the expertise of the teacher we arrive at the necessity of the 
teacher to deliver that help - to come across. 

. « This implies expertise in answer to several questions: 

1. Who is my audience ? The teacher must know as much as p<>ft- 
sible about the individual with whom she is working as well as have 
knowledge about collections of people, and predictable outcomes of group 
organizationi this of course involves theoretical and practical knowledge 
concerning human development, social psychology, and related afeas. 

2. What do I teach ? The teacher should have a thorough grasp of 

his discipline or subject matter. 

3. How do I teach ? The teacher must be an expert in delivering 
knowledge to the audience he serves. This involves at least three 
dimensions: methods of instruction, materials of instruction, and knowledge 
about the process of learning . We believe expertise in theee areas makes 

:-a person a better teacher, even though it is difficult to muster strong 
evidence for this last one. We are convinced that it is almost self- 
evident that anyone trying to affect a process (learning) would be better 
off if he understood something about the process. More important may be 
the necessity of the teacher's ongoing investigation of^e learning 
process and a posture to that effect. 

At the permanent certification level, the teac^Ser as expert, 
will be more .one of polishing skills and understanding their differences 
in kind. The addition of research skills and knowl.ecfge, i.e. the use of 
research as a tool for evidence gathering seems possibly of greater im- 
portance at the permanent level. 
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4* Where do I teae;h-| ^ The teacher needs to be an expert 
r^garcjing the enviSronment of 'teaching* We ha?ve reference here to 
more than demographic and institutional variables as important as they 
are, and wish to place the "where"' in a time-space continuum which in- 
cludes history^ politics, culture^ socially important events^ etc. "The 
model teacher has a sense of perspective about his environment, including 
i'ts place In history^ from which he can draw conclusions . about particular 
events or people. The "where" is .akin to wisdom and is embodied in 
Santayana' s^ -eloquent message j "Those who are ignorant of history are 
doomed -to repjeat- i^." 

5. Wh^^> do I teach ? The teacher is an expert regarding education^ 
al philosophy |and philosophy in general. Here we emphasize the sub- 
;stantive knowlelige of philosophy; the skills^ abilities and knowledges 
philosophy .^f|nd^r the date-gory, .The Teacher as Philosopher,. It is a 
subjective attitude we a,re establishing. 

IV. The Teaciher as- Irlstructor ^ - 

t ' " ^^^^^ ' . 

This area involves competency in four rather discreet functions: 
1. ^Diagn^pr r Where is the learner? What are his -needs? It 
implies. measurement and evaluation^ and knowledge of methods of gathering 
f eedbacfc.and using feedback to perform the next function. 

i */ 2^ ' Designed : The -teacher designs relevant and interesting 
learning' activities, which are iikely to assist the learner to learn. 
The teacher is a mbtivati^oriaa." expert and an innovator, ^ " 

^ , * 3; Implement or- : The teaciher has the wherewithal to translate * 
' plahs into. action. * . . ' ' 

^ " ' 4. ^ Evaluator :' The teacher looks at what he hks done and asks 
"Did.it work?" Teachers must gather feedback and redesign programs if 
the feedback says, the- objectives have not been reached. , 
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V. The Teacher as Manager , • 

A manager is one who directs, guides or control's, one who 
maximizes effort in the service -of carrying out a purpose. He is suf- 
■ficiently in touch with himself that he conveys a sense of self-control 
and purpose. Here we focus on 3 areas in which a teacher needs to a 

ma,nager: " ; 

1. Learning Environment , The teacher takes responsibility for the 
environment of learning, for if he doesn't, it is likely that" no o^e will. 
He arranges the environment so that maximum learning will occur. 

2. PeopJ-e . The teaeher, being a problem-solver, directs his skills 
at helping people identify objectives and evaluate progress toward those 

objectives. . 

3. Maintenance . Most teachers function in a social setting called 
a school, and schools require' maintenance. Health records, attendance 
information, luncheon duties, travel or field trip arrangements, etc., all 
constitute' chores which someone has to direct. 

( A sixth area,,ithough implied in the foregoing, seemed of value and 
impbrtanre in describing the , role and function -of the teachpf - but Was 
not specif ic6.11y identified in the KSTC model. 

Our next step-*was to isolate, adapt and develop organizing principles 
or goa|^^- few in number--, in each of the six areas of the model. These 
became idealized pegs on which to hang the specific competencies that 
viere formed Uy our consortia. We are very much cognizant that this 
process does not enable us to have a complete and closed system. We see 
this as a strength and our management system will be . constantly wrestling 
with the reconciliation of the theoretical with the empirical. 

' " ' ^ 84 < 
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6. 

Idealized Role-Conceptuallzatlon 
The Teacher as Interactor-Humanlst 

1.1 The teacher provides a climate of trust and understanding such 
that others look to the teacl^er for help. 

1.2 The teacher expresses his feelings and thoughts such that others 
• see him as authentic and trustworthy • 

1.3 The teacher sustains a meaningful dialogue with one or more in- 
dividuals representing a variety of ages and interests. 

The Teacher as Philosopher 

2.1 Ontology (investigating the nature or relations of things). The 
teacher is regarded as a searching^ inquisitive person^ unafraid 
to struggle with difficult questions or issues, 

2.2 Axiology (investigating the nature of values). The teacher knows 
and can articulate his values. 

2*3 Epistemology (investigating the methods of knowing). The teacher 
is able to give evidence fc^ knowing what he knows as well as 
methods for gathering evidence; he searches for ways to make his 
world more manageable and meaningful, 

2.4 Lbgic (investigating the principles of reason). The teacher is 
seen as a person who is logical and purposeful rather than 
capricious and/or frenetic. 

The Teacher as Expert 

. — il ■ 0 

3.1 Who does the teacher need to be expert about? The teacher under- 
stands and knows the characteristics of a variety of learning 
audiences. - ' ^ , 

3.2 V/hat does the teacher need to know in the sense' of substantive 
cognitive knowledge that constitutes the source materials from 
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7. ' 

which he draws? The teacher is knowledgeable in subject matter 
areas which are his responsibility. 

3.3 Why does a teacher utilize certain content? The teacher can 
articulate a rationale for what he teaches. 

3.4 Howj or in what raanner^ does subject matter knowledge best reach 
its audience? The teacher can adapt his delivery of knowledge 
appropriately "to the subject matter. 

'3.5 Where J or at what moment in history, is the teacher acting as 
expert? The tealher sees himself in a broad historical and 
philosophical context which gives his expertise maturity. 
k. The Teacher as Instructor 

4.1 The *teaQher is able to diagnose learner needs. . 

4.2 The teacher is able to design differentiated learning activities. 
4.:^-The teacher is able to implement learning activities under a 

/ variety 'of conditions. ^ / 

4.4 The teacher is able to evaluate whether leaAy.ng has recurred 
or the success of the activities. 

5. The Teacher as Manager 

5.1 The 'teacher orders his personal affairs. 

5.2 The teacher can adjust to the demands of the environment 

5.3 The teacher orders the learning environment in helpful ways. 
5.4' The teacher is regarded by a variety of others as a problem 

solver in practical situations. 

6. The teacher as a Professional 

6.1 The teacher gives evidence of professional, growth. ^ 

6.2 The.teache^ demonstrates a knowledge of and practices professional 
•ethics. ■ ■ ' " 

80 
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8./ 

•6.3 The teacher demonstrates high levels bf schoifarship. 
6.4 The teacher shows adequacy of preparation, formal and informal. 
The above is our idealized and tentative role conceptualization 
model. Pragmatically, we have utilized the^ole model developed by the, 
teachers, teacher's association and administration of Glen Cove School 
District which was developed as tjieir means of teacher evaluation. In- 
herent in these guidelines are the major components .of our idealized 
model. It is our ultimate goal to expand this pragmatic model so that ^ 
it fully encompasses all aspects of our idealized m9del.„^ 

• N.B. It is our plan to incorporate the idealized model as a * 
generic mbdel whenever possible in several areas of teacher certification. 
(See addendum I - Glen Cove Criteria for Teacher Evaluation) 

. ✓ 

Differences between provisional and permanent Certification 

We conceive of the basic differences between permanent aRd pro- 
Visional qertification to be two-fold: (a) stemming from empirical 
evidence that the concerns of the practitioner (permanent level) are of a 
^ff erent type but more apprdpria^tely of a difference in intensity and 
degree of focus than those of provisional level, and (b) emerging from a" 
^- logical analysis o^" the role conceptualization that implies that ppeho- 
logically^ and reasonably there is a Maslovian type hierarchy invcftved in 
professional growth. The studei^t, therefore, initially focuses on 
- ■ competencies of a survival and safety type, but with time and experience 
in the profession, teacher attitude and concern involves a qualitative . 
difference re: prqf essional-actualization (cf. "self-actualization") . 
i.e., as one gains security and practice in the field, cbncems change 
and interest in expertise in areas expand. Thus our differences are 
basically differences of quality, expertise and concern as we dif f erentiatej 
nr provisional, level fl-om permanent level behaviors. g^. | 
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To elaborate (1) competencies will be found to be of a different 
• sort - more problem-solving and qualitatively different at the permanent 
level as opposed to provisional. 

(2) Competencies will be of noticeably dl/fferent emphases- as a 
result of our Ipgical analyses and reference to empirical studies. 

(3) Competencies v/ill involve less objective types of assessment 
and necessarily become of more subjective (professional judgments^ e.g;) 
nature as we pursue permanent competencies, 

(4) And^ finally^ competencies often demand higher order cognitive 
skills and expertise in areas at the permanent level, 

B', Requirements for entrance into the program 
1. Provisional 

All students must comply with the University's policies and 

regulations regarding entrance and continuation of studies becausQ* th'^y are 
*> . 
required to complete a State approved program^ 

Admission to courses in^ the methods and materials of teaching 

to observation and participation is restricted to students who meet 

prescribed academic and health standards^ and whose oral and written 

English^ character and citizenship are deemed adequate for the demands 

and responsibilities of teaching. The records of students who have 

been admitted to courses in methodrs and materials are reviewed again 

prior to admission 'to student teaching. Students whose oral and 

^ written English qualifications are considered unsatisfactory .may be 

disqualified from further participation. A student may be required to 

take a speech qualifying examination before student teaching. 

All students must maintain an overall cumulative average of 

2.00 and a major cumulative average of 2.50 to be allowed to student 

teach. ' ^ ^ 

o ■ 88. 
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10. 

2. PermeLnent 

One of our basic assumptions is that all students entering the 
permanent certif ication<l.evel will have demonstrated provisional level 
competencies, and before being officially matriculated as a permanent 
level student, these competencies must be met and checked off. Students 
may be considered to be at this l^vel also if they have already 
obtained provisional certification. 

Thus, our official, screening for acceptance into the permanent 
level involves (a) assessment of provisional level competencies and/or 
verification of provisional certification, and (b) normal graduate level 
requirements - basically g.p.a. in' an approved undergraduate program.. 
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GUIDELrES FOR BJTERPRETINa PERPORT^ATJCE 

' ha:jdbook ' " « 



Colum 1. Corrretency Nirber 

Colum 2. Kncwlecires, Skill?, Attltu:3es - Ihe knovrl edges , skills^ and jittitudes 
identified in cclunn 2 tply r^any levels of cognitive functicning and 'require 
deiTcnst rations using a variety of settings: classrocns, field, and slnxilaticns. 

. Colurm 3. Perfcrrances - This cola-ri delineates beha\dors by v;hich the student 
demonstrates acnieve.r.ent of the 'kncv; ledge, skills, ar.d/or attitude's. It ex- 
plicitly states v.hat the student v;ill be required to .perform. 

The crcgra-n will be constantly undergoing change and refinements. V.e 
are already' in process of revision of perforrances , ar.d assessrents as well as 
creating addition and alternate paths \o demonstrate 1-Ticv;l^dges , skills and 
attitudes. 

Colurm 4. ' Acceptable 3e;-.a'/icr - The specific criteria regarding acceptable 
evidence fcr tne req'oirei perforrances are spelled out. These criteria are 
also under cngaLng scrutiny'. as v:e atterpt to rake criteria raich rore -explicit 
and public. This is especially the case rega:rding these sit ^oaXlcns v>/here we 
have' had to resort to statements such as: "to satisfaction of School of Educa- 
tion Ke.Tber. " 

Evaluator: The follov/lng cede has been used for shorthand purposes to identify 
individual (s) v;hose responsibility it is or ander v.hcse aegis evaluations can 
be made. ^ 

SB^i refers to School of Education Berber and designates any formally 
^ employed faculty member of either the Graduate' or LYider graduate 

School of Education. 

MT refers to faster Teacher and designates a classroom teacher in the 
field v;ho has the respcnsibility of overseeing and evaluating 
students in our programs. 

S designates self-evaluation. 

P ray from time to time designate peers. 

As v/ill be evldept when logical, reasonable combinations of evaluations 
are desi£7iated so that, for exa-ple, £E:<, T-TT refers to (evaluation by either 
school of FAiucatlon Merfcer 6r I-Iaster Teacher. V/here concensus is required that 
is so designated. \ 
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D, Student Guidance 



1. Provisional 



a. All students first meet with a department adviser and the 
mechanics of the program are dealt with, 

b. All students are then assigned a faculty adviser t^ work with 
during the entire stay In the program. 

c. There is an advisement committee to aid students having dlf- 
' f Icjiltles . ' ' *" ' 

d. A handbook will be given to each student containing all the 
competencies to be achieved during the student's stay In the 
program. The student will be responsible to see that the 
competencies are rated by the appropriate person. A parallel 
chart v;lll be available. In each student's of f Iclal felder (In 
duplicate) . , 

e. As competencies are met it will be the student ^s responsibility 

to see that the^ are officially "checked off" with the appropriate 
person} to consult with the faculty adviser on a yearly basis 
regarding status of competencies. 

f. Any disagreement between student and professor regarding a 
specl.flc competency will be submitted for binding arbitration to 

"' the Advisement Committee. Any disagreement in the field will 
• ultimately be submitted to the - Policy Board. (Upon entry the 
student is apprised of this procedure and his official enroll- 
ment In the program constitutes his agreement to abide by these- 
policies) . • , 
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' ' f 

g. Students who have not met any competencies in a given academic 
year will be responsible to meet with their adviser within that 
year so that all records are current and reflect^ for the 
student's sake^ accuraTbe status and goal. 
2 . Permanent 

f 

Same as above with the addition of the following: 

h. Career counseling and vocational decision-making problems will 

\ 

be referred to the counseling department. 

E. Program Evaluation and Manar^oment * 
Provisional and Permanent - 
1. Formative Evaluation Procedures 

As list&d below formative evaluation will be the' responsibility 
of the College Supervisor and/or his designated representatives - 
afield teachers^ colleagues^ graduate assistants.^ etc. 

a. "Ongoing participant observation techniques of a site inspection 
nat\;re will be utilized or^ a random basis to determine latent 
and^ unanticipated conseqviences of competencies ^^^^pecially 
those of- a field nature. Each field competency v/ill be thus 
evaluated at least once an academic year. 



b, Statistical analysis will be undertaken each semester invcilving 
such quest ions , as : ^ ^ 

1) Hov/ many students are achieving^aXch competency? \ ■ 

2) Are our levels of achievement realistic? 

3) Cor^ent and construct validity analyses will bo undertaken 
each academic year - This reviev; will involve (a) a faculty 
committee of experts - expert analysis in concert with 
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statistical and participant observation reports, (b) and then 
submission of this final report to the* Policy Board for ap- 
proval/disapproval or suggested alteration* 
c/The Coliege Supervisor will be charged with the duty of gathering 
' any other types of evidence v/hich' will aid in formative evaluation 
- e.g.., test data, personality data, achievement data. 
Summative Evalual^lon Procedures 

The College. Supervisor will be responsible for conducting 
survey que^ionnaires (Addendum 2) interviewing field schools Ad- 
dendum 3) and possibly conducting follow-up interviews with pro= 
visional and permanent level graduates so as to determine the ap- 
propriateness and effectiveness of identified competencies. In 
addition, ongoing research re: the effectiveness of identifying 
competency skills areas relationship to learning success will be 
designed: 

a. specifically by College Supervisor 

b. by other faculty as part of ongoing research 

c. through reviewing literature related to the skill area 

Procedure for Modification will be as follows : 

■ " ». 

Stee inp; Committee of College Faculty 
Collep;e ^Curriculum Committee f^olicy Board 

" N Faculty 

The steering Committee of the College Faculty will make sug- 
gestions as to program modification to the College Curriculum Com- 
.mittoe and/or the Policy Board . The recommendations will be acted 
on by College faculty, then put into effect. 
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Addendum 4 - Background Information on the Undergraduate CgTE jjro^am 

I. General Information 
— 

Glen ^v^;, New York Is a city school district on Long Island with 
abQut 5^000 children. C. W. Post College Is the nearest college^ located 
in Greenvale^ about fifteen minutes from Glen Cove. Glen Cove has con- 
sistently sought out P^st , participants and student teachers to work In 
the Glen Cove Schools. 

II. Rationale 

Competency-lpased teacher education Is a potentially powerful 
educational strategy v/hlch^ If appropriately and wisely implemented^ can 
bring about needed reforms in teacher education. CBTE could revolutionize 
the entire field of educational personnel development through its 
emphasis on clearly stated objectives^ the individualization of instruction^ 
and f ield-centojr^-d approach. It comprises a systematically developed 
program ar.d evaluation process. In this program^ the student d(=|monstrat^s 
^/'d^lred competencies before exiting from training programs. 

III. Major Objectiv e 

To implerrient' an elementary education program using prcspeclf led 
behavioral objectives and their accompanying performance criteria based 
on an instructional program integrating theory, and practical experience. 
The goals are the cooperative development and continuous aq^essment by 
college and schools of a competency based program for the preparation 
induction and certification of elementary teachers. This commitment 
a cooperative process involves the identification of objectives, the 
translation of these objectives into teacher competencies, the design y6f 
components of teacher education program, the development of tools for 
assessing teacher pei^ormance. 

18ii 
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IV. Planning 



1. C. W. Post representatives met prior to the opening of school 

J ^ 

August 1973 to discuss the nature and exter^t of their participa- 
tion in planning. They also spent considerable time researching 
the available literature in order to provide background info-rma- 
tion on the competencies. 

The feasibility of Educ^itiohSl 
Specifications for the Ohio Compre-: 
hensive Elementary Teacher Education. 



a. University of Toledo 
George E. Dickson 



University of Mass. 
James M. Cooper 



The feasibility study on the Model 
Elementary. teacher Educat4on program. 



c. University of Wisconsin Feasibility study. Program support 



M. Dere DeVault 

oyracuse University 
Welford A. VJeber 



Michigan State U. 
W. Robert Houston 



University of Georgia 
Charley E. Johnson 
Gelbert F. Shearron 

Florida State Univ. 
Norman E. Doal 



h'. Oregon College^ of 
Education V V 
H. Del ShalooteO 



i. VJashington University ^ 



system 

A study of. the feasibility of the 
Refined' Syracuse University Specifica- 
tion for a comprehensive Undergraduate 
and inccrvicc teacher education pro- 
fpr elementary teachers. 

Feasibility study: Behavioral 
Science teacher education program 
for elementary teachers 

Feasibility study of the Georgia 
Educational Model for teacher 
preparation - elementary • 

Feasibility study of the Florida 
State' Ui^iversity model for the 
preparation of elementary school 
teachers 

A plan for managing the development^ 
imp lenient at; ion and operation of a 
model blementary teacher education 
program 

Evaluation of a performance based 
program in teacher education; 
recommendation for implementation 
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2. Dr. Duncan' Donald', Assistant Superintendent met frequently in 
June and 'August 1973, with Principal Mary Bear and College representa- 
tive Helen Greene to, appraise group of his role. Dr. Donald was an 

■ active participant jln meetings and in decision-making for the Glen 
Cove School District. 

3. • The two representatives of the professional staff at Gribbin 
School together with the principal, Mrs. Bear, met frequently in June . 
and August to discuss their roles and participation in the competency- 
based program. ' The two teachers were released from their regular in-, 
service mee1>ing3 on Wednesdays in order to attend regularly scheduled 
meetings of the group. They also helped plan the 'time and format at 

the rpeetlngs. 
V. Planning 

Orientation and Inserve Activities for participating persorjiel 

1. An Orientation Day was held August 29, 1973 to acquaint participat 
ing personnel (staff and student teachers) with the plans for the^ 
program. 

9:00 coffee - introductions • 

9:30 introdyiction to Gribbin School - Mary Bear Principal 
■ 10:30 Compctoncy Based Teacher .? 
12: j0 ?,ducation - Helen Greene 
1:00 - ':':00 Continued discussion of above 
2:00 - 3:30 Work in classrooms organizing for Opening Day 

2. Inscrvice Sessions every Wednesday 2:00 - 4 :.00 p.m. were devoted 
to a discussion of problems, plans etc. related to the program. 
Example: Mrs. Janet Schultheis - "How do you write competencies?" 

Prof. Helen Greene - "VJhat about Behavioral Objectives?" 

Dr. Duncan Donald - "What is the length of. stay of student 

teachers - semester vs. ^entire year? 
Variety of experiences." 

Mrs. Mary Bear - "Cognitive vs. Affective Domain" 
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■ ■ ■ 4. • 

What are the goals for student teachers? 

What evidence is there that goals are acceptable? 

- What competencies and attitudes should student teachers 

• . d,emongtj;ate at the end of their student teaching 

' - experielice? ^ 

yi. Decision Making Procedures 

1. In order t-o insure passage of any measure, a quorum of, the voting 
representatives^ must be present and pass said measure. Those 
eligible to vote include:, college representatives, appointed 

Glen tove School district represen-ta-tive and elected professional 

staff of 6ribbin School. 

2. It was unanimously .decided that after each meeting, the repre-^ 
sentatives of college, administration and school staff would report 
back to their respective faculties and constituencies. All people 
present must speak for their constituency. 

3. It was decided that if the representatives returned to their con- ^ 
. stituents for a vote and there v/as no agr-eement, negotiatiort^s would 

continue until a compromise was reache'd. 

4. The Policy Board declared that on points of difference between the 
Master Teacher and the College supervisor, the principal of the ^ 
school and the Director of Field Services would work out an ac- - 
ccptable solutloii. The final decision would be reviewed by the 
Policy Board. 

5. The Policy Board' will be governed by co-chairmen - the principal 
of, the school and College supervisor in charge of the cluster. 

6. A simple majority * would be necessary in case of a vote. However^ 
compromise on all J^^ues must be discussed before any votes are 
taken. '/ 

7. Written ob jectivos^cre acceptable to all participating agencies. 

^ ^ 186 
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The Policy Board for the Undergraduate Education 
Competency Based Teac^^er Education program met every 
, three - four weeks. Mrs. Bear, the principal, was in 
charge of sending out the agenda. However, if questions 
came up at any t^lme, before the^ scheduled meeting, the 
faculty r.err.bers were always available and made frequent 
trips to the 'district . 

The college faculty has a steering committee which 
helped guide the program and also aided in making the 
necessary changes in curriculum.' 

The close relationship between members of the Policy 
Board resulted in a feeling of mutual respect and este'em. 
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'• , ■ APPENDIX F . ' ■ , 2in ■ 

' , STAFF INTERVIEW . ' * 

. . ^ ^ Gribbin' Primary School 

'Name o£ person interviewed (Mary Bear, Principal) " . 

(Ratings and rankings are for interviewer only ) 

This interview is part of our study of the CBTE P^t^ogram in this ^school. 
We are trying to find out how this Program wo^rks. and how it could be * 
improved. ' «.•' ' - ' 

FirTst I'^would like to ask you a few questions about t4ie ' CBTE Program 
an^ its effects as it relates to your, student teachers. 

• 

1. ' Do you feel that you had any input in the setting' of the competencies? 
0 A very great' deal df input 

' ^ • ^ ■■ 

2 A great deal of input 

2 A moderate degree of" input 

4 A minor degree of input 

5 N o input 



ERIC 



^low would you rate the competencies as a whole? 
0 Extremely difficult . 

2 ^Q uite difficult ' ^ 

9 Moderately difficult 



1 fJot too difficult 



_0 Easy 

1 N.A^ 



How much time was spent in establishing the objectives of the 
competencies during the planning of lessons? s 

5 15 minutes (or less) 
2 1/2 hour 

• 1/ . . ■ 

4^1 hour (or more) 

2 N.A. ' . ^ , 



(Did you use the competencies in formulating lessons^, plans, 
with your student teachers?) 

20H : 
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4. How would you describe the climate when the composition was being 
discussed? ' , 

8 Warm and relaxed 



EKLC 



1 Formal and tense 



4 N.A. 



V 

How were^ the competencies demonstrated? 
a*. Were, the aim^ and objectives carefully spelled out? 
5 ' Y es ^ . 3 Some yes, some no 

3 No • ' 2 y .A. • ' . 

b. Did .the lesson just evlove? ' ■ 

4 Yes 3 Both 



4 No 2 N .A.I 

How did your studen'% teahcers respond in , the goal-setting sessions? 
2 Passive . , M 2 ^^'ome of. each 



T Active 2 N.A, 



To what extent did the competencies focus on important things? 
10 Some ' ' 0' Not at all 3 N..A. 

Were there any later problems requiring a change in competencies? 
Describe any such problems. * 

9 Yes . 2* Don't know 3 Too many 



0 No 1 N.A. ' 1 Didn't fit grade le 

^ ^ ^ ■• ^ ^ • 

How much discu5^ ion Vas there about the goals and about the- student 
teacher performance with respect to these goals? (Amount of feedback) 

3 Very little, not much, not enough 
\ Some 



_5 ^Qui te a* bi t , a lot 

3 N.A. 
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10. How as this l^feedback carried out? 
V 6 Ipfolrmal 2 Both 

3 Scheduled 1 N^A. 



Were you , given enough feedbacR on the progress ofothe Program? 
5 N o ' * .2 Don' t know 

4 Yes 1 N.A. 



1.1. What were the main, difficulties , if any, in establishing goals for 
s tudent te.achers ? 

^. 3 None ^{ 
- 4 Not specific enough • \_ • . ^ 

2 N.A: 



Responses mentioned once: priorities; how to demonstrate; -time; 

student teacher would not accept 
direction; student teacher not prepared 
for CBTE ; student teacher had no idea 
of curriculum sequence 

1^ . Were there too many competencies? 

9 Yes 1 In some'' areas yes, "Some no , 

2 N^o "* 1 N.A. 



4 

12. To what extent were the performance goals for student teachers met? 

11 Well ^ 2 N.A. \ 

3 Poorly 4 V aried for different student teachers 

, ^ (some answered more than once) 

13. In general, how would you rate the 'overall performance of the 
student "teachers in the CBTE Program? 

12 Excellent 1 Don't know 

^ (Some answered separately 

7 Good, « ^ 0 Poor I for each s tudent teacher) 



3 Fair ^ < 1 N.A. 
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14. What^was the quality o£ the student teacher you had? 
•12 Excellent' 1 Poor' 

' IMA- Some answered separately 

5j i for' each stud^t' teacher 



3 Fair 



15. l>id the competencies help the Student teacher in perfornring 
his/her job? . ' - 



.5 


Y&s 


2 


N.A. 


2 


No 


1 


Don't knov/ 


2 


Some 


1 


M^de them nervous 


NOW 


ABOUT THE 


PROGRAM 

e 


IN GENERAL: 



16. What are the ^rDUrposes b£ the Program as you see th^m? 
(lihat is the "rationale for this approach?) 

5 Better training of teachers ^ 

2 Give .student teacher first hand experience 

2 N.A. « 



1 Give teacher role in certifying student teacher 



1 Sot gpals for student teacher 

_1 Teach student teacher to set goals 

1 Evaluate student teacher in classroom. 



17. How, specifically, has the CBTE Program helped you? . 
4 Extra hands 

3 Stimulated teacher (new ideas, forced to re- think) 



3 N.A. 



2 Gave direction and guidance 

1 ^Nlade more individualization possible 

_1 Not much 

_2 Fun 

J_N.A. 2il 
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«• 


18. 


Hov/ , 


sDeci'fical Iv hAs the CBTE Prop^ram hurt vou? 
Hasn' t hurt • * 




• 4 


3 


Too manv difff^rent student teachers i-n one vear ^ 

X \J \J 111 Qfc / X Xi Xi A W lib ^ V> W 1 A ^ W w Qfc A k \^ X %J X A & W A A ^ ^ U A 




1 


"Lost crreativitv 




1 


Student teacher used by administrators and loaded classes 




1 


Extraclericalwork * ' " 




1 


Time ' * 




1 


Feeilessincontrol ^' 


• 


1' 


' ^ ■ ' •> . 
Put more pressure on student teacher 




1 


N.A. 


19. 


How often did you discuss the competencies and how they were 
to be achieved wit-h your student teacher? 




3 


Notveryoften ' 2 N.A. 




.3 


Before or^fter epich lesson 1 A lot at beginning ancf 




C2 


end 

Daily ^ 




1 


Frequently ' • 


20. 


Does the Program give you a better understanding of your job? 
To what degree? 


• 


6 


No 3 Yes 




1 


A little 3 N,A. 


21. 


Does the Program give you a better understanding of your 
student teacher's needs? 




9 


Yes 2 No . 




1 


A little 1 N.A. ' 


22. 


Hovi? 
CBTE 


much real interest did lAe student teacher have in the , 
Prbgram? 




6 


1 

A lot 1 pon'-t know 




1 


Some / 1 N.A. . . 




4 


Not much ' 

— . t» 






2\2 



/ 
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2.3/ What are the effects of the CBTE Program on planning, i£ any? 

5 Non<> (very littlq) 1 D ifferent for each teacher 

"_^_Heli3s some 2 N ,A, 

24. What are the advantages of the Program as you see them? ' 
2 ' Extra hands . . ' 

2 Improves student teacher's planning 

2 Makes student teacher a better teacher 



{ 



1 'Lmproves teacher ^ 

1 Will lead to better program 



y 1 Will get ^StE - ^ ^ 

4 N.A, ^ . ' 

25. Considering the efforts you put forth, was it worth having ^ 
student teaching? ' - 

12 Yes 1 M.A. 




26. l)o you have an|' suggestions for improving the Program? 
'What aTe they? ^ ^ ^ 

6 Fewer student teachers for longer time ^ 

/. . . • 

2 Re-do competencies 4^ 
1 Interpersonal relationships 
Organization and management 

1. ^Reading and math 

1 Needs improvement 
^ 1 Provide time for joing student teache r- f acul ty 
1 Discipl ine and-personal qualities 
^1 Need constant evaluation 
1 El iminatc repetition 

1 iialp student teacher organize .group work 
1 Be more s|)ecific 



/ 



1 ^ Give student teacher seminars 



ERIC ^ "^'^^ 
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27. W^re the college personnel helpful in carrying out the Program? 
10 Yes » * 2_N.A. 



1 Some, yes . ^| 

28. ^ Are there anv final comments you would like to make at this 

time about tne Program? "'2- ^ 

(Each mentioned once) = ^ ' 

Needs improvement, but it is intproATing the quality of teachers.' 
Good program, but too many changes of student teachers. 
Include knowledge of sequencing. 
Great for 6ribbin! .. 1 

Cooperation of c6llege and local people made a/t a real prbgram. 
' Would like program to continue. , ' , 

29. ' In general, how much time did )^ouMeyote to the Program? 
4 A lot of time 



)' 



J Very little' extra 

_2 1/2 to 3/4 hours a day 

i 5 to "6 hours 



1 Several hours 



3 N.A. 



V 

4 



Note: N.A. = no answer, no response, no codable response- 
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STAFF INTERVIEW 
^ " ' Gribbin Primary School 

Name of person interviewed (Graduate Assistant) \ 

(Ratings and rankings are for interviewer only ) . 
./< ' . ■ •■ ■ • , 

.This interview is. part of our study of the CBTE Prog;rain in this 

'school. We are trying to find out, how this "Program wo-rks and how 

it could be improved. I 

^ First I would' like to ask you a few questions about the CBTE' Program 
and its effects as it relates to your student teachers. % 

1. Do you feel Aat you had any input in the setting of the 
competencies? 

A very great deal of input 
^A great deal of input 



ERIC 



4 ^ A moderate degree of input 



2 A minor degree of input 



9 

• 6 N o. input 

How would^'you rate thp competencies as a whol%? 

Extremely'difficult 2_Noit too difficult 



Quite difficult • 1 Easy 



3 Moderately difficult ; . 6 Uncodable response 



3. How much time \i^s spent in establishing the^ goals during the 
planning of Lessons? 

15 minutes . 1 Increased toward end 

l/'2 hour 3 \ L e s s than 15 minutes 



2 1 hour 3 Too variable *ta answer 



2 Decreased toward end . 1 Unoodable 



(did you use the competencies in formulat^in^ lessons , plans, 
wi^h your student teachers?) ♦ 
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4^ How would you describe the climate v;hen the compo3ition v;as 
b'erng discussed? 

6 Warm and relaxed 1 Hostile^ 

. . ^ 

' 2 ^ Formal and tense v.^ 1 Not receptive 
^ 2 Confused^ uncert^ifi 



5. Hov^ were the competencies demonstrated? 

.a. Were the aims and objectives carefully spelled out? 
' '4^^ Y es ' 1 Some ^ S 

5 No 4 N o response 



b. Did the, lesson just evolve? 

6 Yes 2 Some 

^ 5 N q * 1 ^ N o respons*Q; 

How di'd your' student teachers respond in the goal.^se tting sessions 

1 Passive - 2 Confused 

» 

6j Active Irrelevant 

2 Some of each 



To what extent did the competencies focus upon important things? 
6 Some 4 Most 

Not at all/ 2 Can ' t .say or irrelevant 



Were there any later problems requiring a change- in competencies? 
Describe, ilny such problems. ' ' 

3 No ' 3 Don'. t know ' 



6 Yes (K level) " ^ 

How much^^ discussion was there about the goals and about the 
student teacher p'prformance with respect to "these, g^oals? 
(Amount of &,odback) 

3 Quite a bit 5 Very little 

4 ^ little I » 



2ui 
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10. Hov/ was this feedback carried out? 
7 Irrformal 2 Both 



3 Scheduled 



Were you given enough feedback on the progress of the Program? 
7 No 1 A little 

4 Yes 



11. What were the main dif f icul t ies j-^i^^any , rn establishing goals 
for student teachers? 




1 None 1 Flexibility 



_5 Making ^goals specific 1 Need different goals for 

young, children 

_1 Too many goals - 

3 Uncodable 



Were there too many competencies? 

6 Yes ■■ 5 No 

3 Some areas yes; some no " " 

12. To what extent were the performance goals for student ^ 
teachers hiet? 

5 Well (very) . ' 2 To some exteprt 

5 P:^etty good 

.13.^. In general, how would you rate the overall performance of the 
" ^ student teachers in the CBTE Program? 

5 Excellent _Poor 



_5 Good ' 2 V aried 

Fair y 



14. What was the quality of the student teacher you ^had? 

5 Excellent / 

5 Good . ' ' ' 



1 , Fair 
i Poor 



2 1 •;' 
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15./l4)id the competencies help the sl^udent teacher in perJEorming 
' his/her job? - , 

7 Yes . ''. 2 No 

— 0 — • 

2 SomewK^t 1 Don't know 



NOW ABDUT THK J^ROGIIAM IN GENERAL: ' ' ' 

» 

16. What are the purpases o£ the Program as you see them? (l^^hat 
is the^ rationale for this approach?) f 

6 Produce "better teachers .. ' ' ^ 

5 ' Evaluation procedure for student teacher 
1 Inform teachdrs of innovations' 



17. How, specifically, has the.tliTE Program, helped you? 

4 Improved my .planning and self evaluation 

2 Helped evaluate student teacher 

1 Having student teacher in the room was a help . 

1 Informed me ' a&out new methods 

1 Little help * ^ ^ 

5 No help . ^ 

18. How, specifically, has the'CBTE Pfogram hurt you? 

4 Tod frqcfuent changes disturbs children 

2 Time - consuming 
4 Not at all 

2 Girls frightened 



19. How 'often did you discuss the competencies and how they were 
to be achieved with your student teacher? 

. 1 Daily - 2 A ]/t at .the beginping 

^ arm end \ 

2' Weekly (1-2 times 

^ a week) 2 Not specifically (very 



2 Frequent ly ' 



little) 
3 Occasionally 

\ 
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20. Does tke Program give you a better understanding of your 
job? To what degree?„ 

5 Yes 1 In guiding student teacher 

— n./ ? 

6 ^No ' ^ 




21. Does the Program give you a better understanding o£ your 
student teacher ' s needs? 

10 Yes • " 2 No 



How much real interest did the student teachex. have in the 
CBTE Program? 

6 A lot c»i 3 Anxious 
— '■ , . 

3 Some 



23. What are the effects of the CBTE Program on planning, if any? 
3 None 1 A lot of time 

3 Some 2 'Gives structure 



3 A lot- 



24. What are the advantages of the Program as you see them? 



25 1 ^Considering the efforts you put foith, was it wortii ha-ving 
student teaching? \ 

,11 Y es 1 N o response 

26. Do you have any suggestions for improving the Program? 
What'a^re they? ' 

3 Too many student teachers (more time in one setting) 

Z Give student teacher better understanding of competencies 

'1 Give teaclier evaluations earlier 

1 Inform second teacher of first evaluati/n 



1 ^Reduce size of evaluation 



' 1 Committee needs more time to improve Program 

1 Fewer competencies 

1 Better preparation of^student teacher before experience 

2 Student teacher should be- earlier in college career 
1 M ake competencies open- ended 2l9 



/ ■ ^ \ 
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27. Were the college personnel helpful in carrying out the Program? 
5 Y es 2 N o answer 

5 ^ 



ome 



28. Are there any final comments you would like to make at this 
time about the Program? 

1 Student teacher weak in science 

1 Idea of cvaKiation by performance is excellent 

1 M ugt rewrite competencies 

1 Good quality of student teacher helped Program 

1 Would like to be more involved 



1 Better preparation of student teacher in competencies 
1„ Bring professors into room^ to demonstrate how 
5 No ansWers 



29. In general, how much time did you devote to the Program? 
9 Goo4 deal- 



3 Some 



ERIC 
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^ STUDENT QUESTIONNAIRE 

(to be administered in school ■ setting in a group) > 

OVEJl-ALL PERFORMANCE APPRAISAL PROGRAM STUDY . 

Please answer the follbwing ques^tions as truthfully as you "can. 

The sucess of this, study depends on your willingness to. an^er 

the questions in a truthful and careful manner. 

1. -What, in your opinion, was the level of difficulty of the 

competencies set for you? 

^Extremely difficult ' . ^ 

. Quite difficult 



Moderately difficult 



11 Not too difficult 




To what extent did the performance goaijLs set reflect your 
needs? 

5 T o a very great degree 

6 To a great degree 



5 T o a moderate degree 

^To a minor degree 

Did not fQcus on any real needs of . department or company 



3. How often were you given feedback on your progress on your 
performance goals? 

2 Very frequently ^ ' * ^ 



1 Frequently 



_6 ^Occasionally 

J ^Rarely 

1 Never 
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-2- ■ • ■ . 

To what extent were, your performance go^als clearly stated 

with respect to results expected? 

> " ■ ' .• 
To a very great degree ' • . 



jy To a great degree 

5 T o a moderate degree 

_! ^To a minor degree ^ 

r 

Not at all clearly stated' 



To' what extent was the relative Impcirtance of your various' 

performance goals pointed out to you' 

^To a very \ great degree 

2 To a great degree 

f"? 

9 To a moderate degree 



^Tp a minor degree 

1 No clues given as to the relative importance' of perform- 

ance goals? 

To what extent (in you feel you control the means of reaching 
yc^-r performance goals? 

5 To a very great degree 

4 T o a great degree 

1 T o a moderate degree 

1' To a minor degree . ' ' 



1 Do not control means of reaching goals 



To what extent do you feel you were given too many perform- 
ance goals? 

T o a very great degree 

To a great degree 

2 To a moderate degree 7 Not given too many 



Z ^To a minor degree * performance goals 



• • - ♦ " . ■ - i 
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1/ 

-3- 

8../ Ho" do relations with your cooperating teacher at the present-, 
time compare to your relations v;lth the pre vinous cooperating 
teacher? . ' • 

1 T he relationship is much improved 



_5 ^The relationship is moderately Improved 

_5 ^No change ' 



The relationship is somev/hat worse 



1 ^ T he relationship is much worse 




9. How successful were you in attaining the performance* goals 
set for you under the CBTE program? ' * , 
2 P erformance was much higher than the goals set 
8 Performance was a little higher than the goals set 
' • 2 Performance j^as about ^eqiiat to the goals set 

Performance was a little' less than the goals set 

Performance was much less than th% goals set 

10. Who had the most Influence on setting the performance gdals 
\oT you? 

2 Cooperating teacher had much more Influence than I 

2 Cooperating teacher had. somewhat more Influence than I 

6 Cooperating teacher and I had about equal Influence 

had somewhat more Influence • than my cooperating teacher 
I had much more Influence than my cooperating teacher 

11. The amount of'^change associated with my student teaching ex- 
perience Is: 

5 M uch more than most other student teaching experience 
at my level 

5 M ore than, most other student -teaclT^ng experience at 
^ my •level 22o 
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_2 Equal to most other student teaching experience; at my 

level 

Less than piost other student teaching experience at my 



level ^1 

_Much less than most other student teaching experience 

at my level 

1^. -The number of contacts with staff persons outside my team are: 

1 Much' more frequent than contacts with persons In my team 

2 M ore frequent than contacts with persons Inside my team 

2 E qual In frequency, to the contacts with persons , Inside * 
my team 

^^6 > L ess frequent than contacts i^lth persons Inside my team 
1 M uch less freque^nt than contacjbs with persons inside my 
team ' , 

13. How much of aft Interest do you think th.e school staff has In' , 

the CBTE program? f ' . 

f 

4 A great deal of lr>terest 

3 A moderate amoun^ of Interest 

4 Some^' Interest ^ 

1 V ery little interest • .• . 

No Interest \ 



ill. How much of an In^eres-t do yoti think your cooperating teaoher • 



m 



has in the CBTE program? 
» 1 : 2_ ' 



: 3 A great deal of interest 

f 

3 : 2 A moderate amount of Interest 



3 Some interest 



2 ; 2 V ery little interest 
: 1 No interest 



ERJC 1 1 Negative (great deal) 22'1 
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Which statement best describes the manners in which your 
cooperating teacher helps you in performing your job? • • 



2. He rarely makes suggestions to me ^ 
He gives me some ideas^ b*ut I could use more help 



3 Sometimes my cooperating teacher jfelps me plan to' reach 



a goal and sometimes not ^ ^ 

2 ; 3 Generally 3 v/hen I encounter a serious obstacle, my 

cooperating teacher will suggest ways to overcome it 
' 5 ;' 4 G enerally, when a serious obstacle arises, I discuss . 
it with my cooperating teacher and we revise the 
strategy and the goal 
V/hich statement best describes the present difficulty your 
cooperating teacher j;ias in measuring your performance? 

1 My work is too complex to express in terms of standards 
of perfarmance 

' 1 My Qooperating teacher is. barely able to determine if I 



have done a good job 
1 Sometimes my cooperating teacher knows enough about the 

work I do tc/mkae judgements about my performance and 
' sometimes he does not 

1 I have some measures of performance in practically every 



area of responsibility 

^8 have verifiable work goals: I mean, at the date agree 

upon, my cooperating teacher can tell readily how close 
I have come to accomplishing my goals. 
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17. V/hich statement best describes the concern of your cooperating 

) v 

1 -1 M y cooperating' teacher feels ,thls Is my responsibility, . 
not his 

5 2 H e might discuss career plans v;lth me but views this 
- outside his responsibility 

£ He v/111 discuss my long term career goals v/lth me If I ^ 

\ ^push him to do so 

5 3 W e have agreed on specific things I need tp do for my 
* self -Improvement 

5 6 M y cooperating teacher Is Interested In my developml&nt 
and views setting work goals as part of this process 

18. .Which statement best (fescrlbes the kind of feedback ytou gener- 
ally get from your cooperating teacher about' your performance? 



2 I'm lucky If I get apy hint from principal on how well 
I ^m doing my job 

^There are too many times when I really do not know what 

^my cooperating teacher expects of me 

^ ^The only real feedback I get about my performance comes 

through college supervisor 

get some specific feedback about my performance, but I 

need more 

10 M uch of the Information I get about my performance Is 
objective and not just subjective, and this helps 

19. How often does your cooperating teacher ask your opinion when 

a problem comes up that .involves your work? 

11 Most always 

1 Most of the time 



_Sometimes 
Rarely 



» 1 - First Cooperating Teacher 2 - Second Cooperating Teacher 

ERiC 22i> 
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20. To what extent do you feel you can Influence the decisions 

t 

of your cooperating teacher regarding things abouj: which you 
are concerned?" ^ • 

4 T o a very great degree 
^To a gr^at degree 



j8 To. a moderate degree 

^To a minor degree 



Not at all 



21. In your opinion, how capable is your cooperating as a .master 
teache^? ^ ^ ' 

^ 12 E xtremely capable 

^Quite capable 

^Capable 

Not too capable 



Not capable 



22 



How good is your cooperating teacher in dealing with people? 
11 V ery effe-ctlve 
1 Q uite effective . 
Moderately effective 



Uot too effective 
Ineffective ' 



23. All in "all, how s4.tisfled are you with your cooperating 

teacher? 
* 1 



7 Very satisfied 



3 Quite satisfied 

Fairly well satisfied 



A little dlsatlsfied 



2 Very dlsatlsfied 
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24. Considering your skills and the effort you put into the Job, 
^ how satisfied are you v;ith your evaluation? 
5 V ery satisfied 

3 Quite satisfied ^ 



_3 ^Fairly v/ell satisfied 

1 A little dissatisfied 



Very dissatisfied 



25. If you had a chance to get a traditional student teaching ex- 
perience ho\/ would you feel about changing? 
9 I would strongly prefer to stay here 
3 I would somewhat pre^fer to stay here] 
. I would have a hard time deciaing ^ 

I w^uld somewhat prefer to change 

I would strongly prefer to change to the dther class 



26- In your opinion, to what extent will your actual Job perfform- 
ance affect your future? 
^ T o a very great degree 
3 T o a great degree 
2 To a moderate degree 



To a minor degree 

It will not affect it at ail 



27. In your opinion, to what extent w.ill your actual Job perform- 
ance affect your grade? 
6 T o a very great degree 
4 '"Tp a great degree • ^ 



2 To a moderate degree 



JTo a minor degree 
It will not be related at all 
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28. In general, hov/ much time did your cooperating teacher devote 
to the CBTE program? 

J great deal of time / 



Quite a bit of time 



J moderate amqunt of time 

4 A small amount of time 



3 V ery little time 
29. V/ho had the most influence on setting ^elf-improvement goals 
for you? 

' M y cooperating teach much more Influence than I 

My cooperating teacher had* somev/hat more influence than I 



Z My cooperating teacher and I had equal influence 

I had somev/hat more;?^hf luence than my cooperating teacher 



2 I had much more Influence than my cooperating; teSi-cher 



30. Did your cooperating teacher indicate any priorities for your 
sel|*-improvement ? 
6 Yes 



6 No 



31. Hov/ well do you like the CBTE program? 
4 J like it very much 



^2 I like it pretty well 



^6 I like it in some ways but not in others 

^ I dont like it very much 

I. do not like it all - 



32. In general, how applicable do you think the CBTE program is 

to your job? 2 ^Fairly applicable 

4 V ery applicable Not too applicable 

6 Q uite applicable ^ ^Not at all applicable 
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HHv/ helpful has 'IVie CBTE program been to you In performing the 
duties_^'of your job? * ; ' ~ - 

^ 4 V ery J;ielpful » 
5 Qjulte helpful 



Fairly helpful 
helpful 



Not helpful at all 

/ 

How interesting is the work in your student teaching experience? 
8 E xtremely interesting / 
5 Q uite interesting 

1 F airly Ihterastlng ^ 
N either Interesting nor uninteresting 

N ot at all Interesting y 



Which 'Of the statements best describes the amount of praise 
your receive^ From your cooperating teacher about your perform- 
ance? 

^Received only praise with no criticism 

2 Received mostly praise v/lth Just a little criticism 



^ ^Recelve^d about an equal amount of praise and criticism 

^Received mostly criticism with Just a little praise 

Received only criticism with no praise 



How concerned do you feel your cooperating teacher would be 

if you failed to achieve the goals established for you? 

# 

3 V ery concerned 
3 Quite conicrerned 



1 vSomewhat concerned 



Just slightly concerned 
Not at all concerned 
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"What kind of criticism would you. receive from your cooperating 
teacher if you failed to achieve t^he goals established for 
you? ^ 

1 E xtremely L" • : criticism ^ ' • <' " . 

Quite scy re criticism 
4 Somewhat severe criticism 



6 Mild criticism 



1 No criticism at all^^ 

0 



How important is it for you to' know what your cooperating 
teacher wants you to do? 
8 Extremely important 

— 

^ Q uite important - ^ • 

"-^mewhat important 



_Slightly important 
Not at all important 



How important is it for you to have definite policies and 
procedures to help ycoa in performing your job? 

8 E xtremely important ^ 

2 Q uite Important 

2 Somewhat important i 



_Slightly important , 

J 

Not at all important 



Did your cooperating teacher establish priorities for your 
pei^formance golls? 

5 Yes * ^ 

6 No • * 



231 ' ^ 
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,V/hen your performance goals v/ere established, what did you 
feel about the probability of their attainment? o 
9 I felt I had more than a 90 percent dhance of atjtalnment . 
3 I felt I had about a 75 percent chance of attainment 
I felt I had about a 50 percent chance of attainment 
I felt I had about a 25 percent chance of attainment , 
I felt I had less than a 10 percent chance of attainment 



How satlslfled are ycu with the present amount of influence 
you have on the decisions of your cooperating teacher that 
relate to your work? 

5 V ery satisfied - . 

7 Q uite satisfied 

^Fairly v/ell satisfied 

A little dissatisfied 

^Very dissatisfied 

How important Is It to you that you do a better Job. than other 
student teachers? ' . 

3 ' E xtremely Important 

3 Quite Important 

2 S omewhat Important ' . 
^Slightly Important 

4 N ot at all Important - - 

In your opinion, to what ejctent will effort Increases on your 
part lead to increases in the level of your job performance? 

5 T o a very great degree 

5 T o a great degree ^I'o a minor degree 

3 To a moderate degree 1 T hey will not be related 
at all 
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^15. To what extent* do you experience a feeling o^f personal ac- 
complishment and satisfaction In full completing yckir goal 
assignments? 

8 , T o a very great degree * • . ^ 
4 . T }o a great degree . 

To a moderate degree ^"^""^ ' * ^ \ ^ 

T o a minor degree ^ ' 
^No feeling of personal accomplishment and satisfaction 

^6. Given your present situation in life, ''rank the following items 

-> * . { . ■ 

in order of their importance, 1 through 7 Overall Rat 

1 O pportunity to use one skills 2d 

2 Opportunity to experience a sense of accomplishment 1st 
^ 5 ^ S alary. ^ 6th 

4 R ecognition in current ^oi^^^^^ — ^ ^ ' • 5th 

5 Promotions I ^th 



Pleasant' co-workers . 



Job|iBtability v 4th 



23;: 
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Undergraduate School of '^ucation ^ ^^^^ g^^^mW , ...q 

Long Island University MAi ^ 
Confidential Ilaterial To Be Placed In S.lyident f5Jeaehing'iFy>: 

STUD-HlJT TEACHING EVALUATION CHART 



Student f 




Signature of College Super9:^^r or Cooperating Teacher 




Please rate the student teacher by placing a check (/) at that point j 
where, in your judgment, the applicant most accurately stands* Rate only 
those . characteristics which you feel able to evaluate. 

1. Interest in, and Love of students: 

a* iJhat attitude does he seem to have tov/ard youngsters? 
b. Does he have the patience required to vfork with them? 
Cm Can he communicate eifectively vjith them at their level? 
d» Jhat at'atude do children have toward him? * 
e. Is he sincere with children? 



• 1 . 


1 * 




! 










Indicates little ! Exhibits some 
interest in young interest in 
people them, 

? _ . _ 


Shows a high ^ , 
level of interest 


Exhibits ex- 
ceptional 
interest in 
them and 
their growth 



Comments: SSfi c^T 



Marked ^V^^ 



2. Personality Suitably for Teaching: 



a* 
b. 
c. 
d. 

e, 
f . 

6* 
h. 



Is this a warm and understanding person? 

Does he seem to inspire trust and confidence in youngsters? 
Does he appear to be competent i^ithout being overbearing about it? 
Does he shovj some awareness oJ the need for ini eraction between 
parents, coller^gues and students f 

Does he have a sense of humor? / ^ 

Does he appear to be a friendly person? 

Does this person display Enthusiasm? * ^ 

Does he show indications of being happy with his choice of profession? 



) 

! 






1 














• Personality not 
suitable for 
teaching 


Personality shov/s 
some evidence of 
being suited to 
teaching 


Shov/s a strong 
interest in 
teaching 


Personality j 
usually well , 
suited to 
teaching' 



see. olWi^ 
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li« 3# Pox^ers of Iblivaticn: 



b. 
d. 



Does the candidate show an imaginative a^.'^roach to stinulating young- 
sters to learn? 

Are there evicences of sincerity regarding the teaching of children? 
Is there evidence of creative approach to learning? 
Does he use a v/ide variety o'f techniques and procedures vjhich irill 
stimulate children to 'learn? 



1 


— 


■ 1 


\ \ ^ . 


Aninal po'v'ers 
of motivation 


Possesses a de;<ree 
of skill in motiva- 
tion 


Evidences 
real skill 
in motiva- 
tion 


Seems unusually 
competent in 
powers of motiva- 
tion 



Coiranents 



2, 1|, Alertness 



a. 
b. 

c. ^ 

d. ' 
e. 



Does the candidate shov: sk^ll in listening? 

Is the-re a l^eadiness to f-rasp ideas as presented? 

Does the candi date readily respond to questions asked? 

Is there evidence of physical vigor in his replies? 

Does the candidate ask intelligent questidns? 



n 1 


1 


1 1 v/ 1 r 


Shows a lack of 


Some ability 


, Shows a iiiL'.h 


Unusually skilled 


sk;ill in this 


in evictee 


ability in 


i,n these areias ' 


area 




alertness and 








absorption 



Comments: 



3, 5« Ability .To Present Ideas: 



a. 

b. 

c, 
d. 
e, 
f. 



^es the candidate speak in a clear, logical and convincing fashion? 
Is he articulate in wnat he has to say? 
Are his ideas succinctly and clearly. stated? 
Does the candidate reveal ^clarity of thought? 
Does he speak granmatically correct English? 
Can he spell correctly? 



- \ 1 


T \ 


\ , \ 


\ . ^ 


Confused and 
disorgani:&ed 


Usually conveys 
ideas 


Shows ability 
•> in expression 


Superior ability 
'in expression 



Comments : 
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a. 
b. 
c. 
d. 
6. 



Is the. candicate veil poised? 

Do you find evidence that he is sensitive to criticism? 
Is there evirence of nervous .lannerisms? ' 
■ Is th^re a tendency to talk to excess rather than to listen? 
Is he vailing. to accept constructive criticism in a positive manner? 

\ ■ 



T 



Occasionally impatient^ 
oversensitive, or irri- 
tated 



T 



Shows poise 
•nuch of the 
time 



Cedents ; 



Exhibit^ above 
average self- 
control 



Shows except- 
ional poise^ 
calmness and 
sense of humor 



2. 7. Self-Confidence: 



a. Is there evidence of an undue amount of conceit in his responses or 
behavior? 

b. Does the candidate arrear to be able to make a realistic self-ay.praisal? 

c. Lo you see evidence of humility in the candidate? 



Timid and 
hesitant 



Appears to be 
* somewhat self- 
conscious 



\ 



iloderately confident 
of self 



Comments: oyfju tx)ji^icJU^ 




Shows good self- 
assurance 



2. 8. Personal Awareness: 

a. Is there evidence that the candidate has made an effort to evaluate 
himself? 

b. Eoes the candidate reveal some awareness of his capabilities arid 
limitations? 

c. Co we have evidence to show that he is a^^are of problen^s around him? 

d. How would you rate his self-appraisal? 



1 \ 
Little effort to 


Some effort 


1 t 

i-ioderately serious 


_ — J 

Sho^^^s unusual 


evaluate self 


to self- ' 


se If- appr ai s al 


ability in self- 




evaluate 




evaluation 



Comme 



nts: (Stta^dLiL^ ''J^JUij' 
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2.9 ' Appearance: 



< 



ao lihat sort cl' first impression docs he make? . \ 

b. Does 1 e appear to be ener.;^etic? 

c. Are there any bodily or facial charatteristics v/hich v/ill interfere 
with the job? / 

do Is he \/e!;i i^voo^md'^ ' 

e. Is he generally attractive or imattractive in appearance? 

















Createo an unfavorable 


General 


'ly 


Creates a 


1 Creates a highly 


impression 




acceptable 


favorable 


1 favorable 














impression , 


• impression 



Comments: vC£y ottA^J-^ ^gtcii^ 



Is vhe voice irratatinc? 

Can you hear distijictly \;>£t is said? 

Dogs he mumble? ^ 

Is there any si^^n .of accent? 

Is the voice clear^ distinct and well -modulated? 



d« 



Irjritatin^ and 
indistinct 



J 



2 



Understandable but I '^'leasant and 
not interesting ' \ distinct 



lixtremely. clear 
a nd pleasant 



Comments : t^cifotC^-*-^ 

Ic 11. Avaroncss to Teaching 'roblems and Latest x'echniques: 



a*. 

bo 
c. 

d. 
ec 



hr 



Is t; ere evidence to sup.^ort ol.o candidate's understanding of 
individual differences? 

Does the candidate sho^^ interest in research? ^ , 

Is Iheie evic^once to sho:/ Lhet the candidate c^A work viell with 
fellow staff m^;nbQrs and administrators? 

Does tt'o candidate s'row an ability to identify learning >pVobl ems? 
Doc? tie canc^idatu sho'^ an aunreness to trends and developments 
on ho er^ucational scene? 

Does he shd:: some awc:^eness of l^^o^P dynamic^? * 
Doos the candidate evidence knovjled^e of ne\r developments in his field? 
Does hr sliou an interest in equipm-:nt ond instructional materialrs? 



1 


1 \ 






II 1 \ \/ . 


* Little a\:areness of Some insights into, 
.V learning process learning vprocess 


' Good insight 

into learning 
*, process 


Keen ax>fareness 
of learning 
process 




• :12. Lesson rianning: 
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^a. tnere an ai^areness^of the need for long-range as*vjell as short- term 
planning? 

%0 Is there evidence to support orgenizational skills? 

c. ^ Does the candidate sho^f some' ^ense of pacing and or timing in 

presenting materials?^ ' • • ^ . 

d. v/hat can you say about the ability to be flexible in planning? 

e. Are goals set for lessens j:lanned? 

f . I Is there evidence to support his awareness of individual liifferencea 
jvjhen planning? Is provision mace to adapt to- this need? 

g. ils provision '-nade for botli self and student qvaluation? 

ht lis the candicate awa;re of th^ need for continuity in planning? 
1. Is there a t>;p:-cugh prcp^ra■^ion aid knovjledge of content material? 



1 1 1 \ ~yr -'\ 1 1. 


— ijr 


Little evidence of 

know-hovj in 
planning lessons 


Some evidence in 
this area 


Consitrcra>:le evidence 
of skill in lesson 
pre aration 


Unusually ^ 
compe tent 
iina:'inative 
in planning 



Co-nments: <5^--3[tJ^(^ <^UJ 



13. Sense of*' Responsibility: 



n. 
b. 
c^ 
d. 
e • 



Is the candidate punctual? 
I Can the canclicate be der ended upon? 



'Does the candicate shov si^ns of initiative? c^?- 
Is execution ox routine duties effectively performed? 
Is he responsive to ono rtunities for ^rovth in oha. te 



• \ ^ 


\ \ \ I ' 


1 \ 1 rr: 


Cannot jDe relied 
upon 


Lrratic behavior 


Cane id? te i^s 

\) 511 ally 
responsible . 


Candicaje is \ ' 
.consistently 
re sponsible 
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APPENDIX I Ccontinued) 
Desirable Envirdirient for Learning: 

a. Is productive learning evident among the children? 

b. Does he recognize a' need for pupil participation? 
c* Does he deal effectively v/ith children? 



28 a -V 



Page. 6 



i ! : ^ 


• 1 . 1 






Envirement 
consistently 
iiapedes 
learning 


Environment 
frequently 
impedes * 
leaniing 

• 


Environment is 
usually pro- 
ductive for 
learning 


Positive learning is 
consistently character- 
istic of the 
environment • ^ 



Corranents : ^^jdtsi^^ . 



RATING OF THE PROSPECfTrVE TEAChER BY CQI LEGE SUPEKVIijOE, COOPEPJITING TEACHER, 

PRBICIPAL, OR.ASoISTAivlT PRINCIPAL 



Person Rated 



1 B/xrbara:_ A^^^ schooi_Bd^MQi^....£l^^ 

Grade 3 A - ^nnfY\ 1 



Recommendation Note: 'Your recommendation of -this student as a teacher will be 
used in his placement folder over your name, and will be sent to prospective 
employers.' Please word positively and in paragraph formo 



Please ^nail direct? y to college supervisor and do not ^i^e to student t6acher« 



, itKUii 12230 
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EXCHANGE OF CORRESPONDENCE 



November 12, l^?^ 



Dr. Ualdo Scott, Cha'lnnan . ' ' 

Secondary Education i - 

Long Island University 
'C. W. Post Canter 
Greenvale, New York 115A8 

Dear VJaldo: 

Ttiank you for sharing with me, via your letter dated 21 October, copies ^ 
of the minutec of meetings between members of the C. W. Post Center and 
members of the Port Washington Schools concerning proposed teacher- preparatory' 
programs. „ " 

In g^eneral the minutes seem to show a solid basis for school- col lege 
cooperation/ They appear to be in consonance v-Jith the mandates f or .CBTE 
programs as thosQ mandates are published by this office. Because you are 
dealing with the areas leading to certification for teaching in the secondary 
schools, you do not have the same time pressures as those who are developing . 
programs leading to certification in special education oif in elementary 
school teaching. The available time is none too generous, however^ it seems 
proper for you to be taking these steps at this time, . - 

Th^^re \mB one matter in the minutes for 24 September to which 1 would 
^'like to roact. Item 3.2 states^ * 1 

- "How can via bo assured that competcnclea developed would 
not be used against the teachere?" 

f / y 

Lower on the same page there Is a statement "that the Teacher's Unions are 
alert to the potential for harm." I recognize the suspicion which pervades 
much of the teaching profession on Long Inland concerning the CUTE cioveraent 
and particularly concerning the State's mandates for conversion^ to that base. 
I feel that those suspicions are quite unfounded, but that does not stop them 
from being widespread. It is unfortunate that the time has passed for 
resolute action on our part which might put the CliTE mandate i'h its proper 
perspective and which vjould thus eliminate unfounded suspicion. I hope that 
you .will do what you can to convince participating teachers from the schools 

( ' ■ ' 
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that: 

1) Tlie coripeteacicc are related to teacher- preparatory programs 
leading to certification, and are not related to the evaluation of fully 
certified teacherts by their employers • 

2) One of the reasono for requiring the involvement of claoaroora 
teacher^t chosen by and rf^procenting their coUcagueG in the cooperative 
group, iG to avoid miouse or tiicjperccptiono concerning the entire movement 
and thereby to insure thf» p.-'-^tection of teachers/ rights p 

3) Competence-br^ed education le not eo much a nev; way of preparing 
teachera nr, it io a way jf i.uking explicit and ao objective as pos^Jible the 
ckillGi capabilities and hnovledge which candidates should poceesa in order 
to be recommended for teaching certification. We aake the asBumption that ' 
most of the eleracnta of a good pLC-CKisting teachnr- preparatory program 
v;ill be incorporated intp cowpetence-baGed progranc; now, however, cchool J 
teachera and Bchool adminictratoro will have th'e opportunity to help shape, 
to reviev;, and to evaluate practices which in the past li^ve been the sole _ J 
province of the teacher- preparatory institutions* 

4) Each cooperating group will develop its own set of competencies 
and assessments; there will not be a master list for the State for which all 
prospective teachers will be held accountable. In fact, we have diligently 
resisted all efforts to get us to prov.^Je even aaraple listQ, in order to 
avoid any posGibility that a State-produced sample would set the pattern 
for competencies and aGseccnients which are rightfully the province of the 
local institutions in cooperation v)ith school personnel • 

5) Although we have no way of stopping an administrator from 
appropriating any list of coiapetencies to use when evaluating professional 
staffs he could easily have exerciccd the sarae prerogatives prior to the 

CBTE mandate. Evaluation of teachers in service is a local raatter, completely 
divorced from the preparation of candidatfcs for certification. In nost 
school districts safeguards e^ist for the protection of teacbfirs from 
raisuce of evaluative methods. 

I have no delusions that, these arguments will convince any teacher who 
•harbors deeply rooted suspicions of aduinictrators at local or State levels. 
I do hope that my stateraents will /illay residual concerns of members of 
schools which are cooperating witW the C. W. Post Canter in the development 
of CBTE programs. It is up to all of us to show by our actions that those 
statements represent our actual position. I will be glad'to talk further 
with groups, as my schedule permits, to deal with their specific concerns. 

On that theme, I am attempting to arrange a visit to Post for 5 December. 
I hope that those plans will be definite even before you receive this lettei. 
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I, look forword to meGtlng with you and with as laany of your colleagwee who 
euro to join us, ^ 

Best wlehes ao you continue your vjJ>rk tox^ard the developmtot of CBTE 
^ programs • Thank you for keeping roe Informedt ^ 

Very sincerely yours » 



FBTtdc 

cc: ' Dean Helen Greene 



Frederick B. Tubbs 

AGSoclate In Teacher Education 
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A5POCIATC COt1Mi^*&IONPn 
FOn ACAULMIC PevCLCPMCNT 



DIVISION OF TtACHCR t:Oiy<bATION AND CERTIFICATION 



OUMEAU of iNDLHVlCt tOUCATlON 
OUnCAU OF TEACHEn EDUCATION 
INTenDTATE Ct »TI FIC AT|ON pROJtCT 
TfACHrn CERTIFrCATiON DP.CTlON 



510. 474S70a 
474.0440 
474'C440 
474 >1 



November 19, 1974 



Dr. Helen Greene^ Dean 

Undergraduate School of Education 

C, VJ, Post Center of Long Island University 

Greenvale, New York 11548 



Dear Helen: 

I have been able to review the ma'terials you sent to me in October 
r^elative to the development of a competence-based program leading to State 
certification for elementary teaching, grades N-6, It is obylous that 
<, much effort has gone into those materials, I am glad to be able to give an 

initialyreaction at this time. Further comraenfes Will result from our 
scheduled meeting on 5 December, 

r 

\\ 

My role;^ as I Interpret it, is t5 give you as good an indication as I 
can as to what is acceptable in meeting the mandates published by this 
office. You are 'aware that the final decision on such matters is made by 
a groqp wdthin the Bureau of Teacher Education'of which I am only one. 
Previous ex^periehce leads me to believe that the members of the Bureau^ 
come to similar conclusions in independent judgments of proposals^ Thercjrore 
I am in a fairly good position to tell you what sj^ould be acceptable to 
' themo There are several minor points you will wish to work on, and we* can 
discuss* them when I visit on 5 DeoT^mber, In this letter I would like to 
address some of the larger concerns with which you are v;restling, 

1^ Conceptual izat i on of the role of the teacher, I make the assumption 
that the teachers and administrators from Glen Cove have come to agreement 
with the teacher educators at C, W, Post "thai: the qualities starting on page 
9 (the teacher as interactor, reflector, expe^t^, insfe^uctor, manager^ and 
as a member of the profession) are those which are desired in an eltmentary- 
' school teacher for the Glen Cove school system;' \that employment and tenure^ 

^'^ yc, ^^are direct iy related to the teacher's capabilities in these areas-. It is* 

^ Incumbent Upon you as teacher educators to act consistently with thj-s 
l^j^^ 5^^'^ conceptualization when you recommend candidates for certif ication^ ^nd it is 
^ ^' ' incumbent upon those who do the hiring and the evaluating to use this same 
fraiaei^ork in coming to employment decisions. The candidate has a right to 
know the framework, to be assured of its genuir^ness^ and to know that* 
it was arrived at jointl^j^by the cooperating agencies within your program. 
That conceptualization, like all other parts of the new program, shoulcl be 
under constant review. If it turns out that the real criteria are promptness 
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in preparing reports, ability to handle discipline problems without involving 
the assi-stant principal ^ and circumspection in political activity, either 
the conceptualization or the criteria must change. I think that an early 
task of your group, once the program is in operation, is to reconcile 
Addc-Ddura I, "Guide for Using the Criteria for Teacher Evaluation," with the 
conceptualization which appears on pp» 8ff« - k^^^^x. ^^js^- 

2. Provisional v Sc permanent certifi cation. You and I have discussed 
the idea of tying the earning of a, provisional certificate to entry into 
the program leading to.permanOQt certification. I see no problems with that. r> 
1 do think that the terms, • "entry level" and "exit level," as you use them 
can be confusing (pp. 13, 14, 17, etCo). You may wish to examine that usage. 
"Entry level" can mean "entry into the program" or "entry into the profession. 
In the Nevj. York State Education Department we tend to use the term in the 
former senseo As *I interpret your usage, you mean by "entry level," "the 
program leading to provisional certification," ancj hy^^^^^ level" you mean 
"ther p-rograra leading to permanent certification." 

3. Entrance requirements . There are a couple of items here for which 
more explicitness is desired. You state, "Transfer students will be accepted 
on the basis of evaluation of their requirements from other Institution." ^ 
Let's be sure we are talking about teaching competencies rather than course 
completion, unless you m^an the general education background which is 
expected of every candidate for the baccalaureate de^ree-^and not the 
pedagogical-professional skills needed to perform successfully as a teacher. 
Similarly, you state that fetudents "will have to meet ttie competencies in, 
the core block of foundations courses." Do you mean that one takes foundations 
• courses as a condition foF^enlry Into the teacher education program? It secerns 
to me that foundations are part of the educational sequence, not pre- requ^is ite ^ 
to it. I think that is a point we should discuss. Then, when yo<i talk 
about credit for life experience, you indicate ^at a special committee, 

quite apart from those' who judge teachingN, competencies^ will judge those 
competencies. I don't understand that. I have^no objection if the Committee 
on Life Experience wants' to recommend course credit for life experience, 
but the major idea behind CBTE is that course credit is not tied directly to 
competence, (if a student has developed a competency anywhere , that competence 
should be recognized; he should not be required to go through a procedure 
intended to Inculcate something. which he has already acquired. Conversely, 
it does not seem appropriate to me that the method by which the competencies 
were acquired (in this ^case, outside of the college's program) would determine 
p^who should ?^ake the assessment. Those who are responsible for recommending 
'^jjthe candidate for certification should be responsible for assessment. 
Undoubtedly there will be delegation, h^t the responsibility remains. 

On page 17 there is a statement that a "student is not allowed to ^ - yi>^^^ .;.V^< 
pursue exit level competencies" untj^l he has met the requi rements' for v-^ 7 
provisional certification. That statement needs clarification. I doubt if T<^^^ 
you really mean that plirase the way I interpret it. Phrases such as this 
are indicative of course-oriented programs rather than of competency-oriented 
programs. A candidate develops competencies in numerous ways, whether we 
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forbid him to do so or vjhether vfe encourage him, I think v;e need to talk 
further to be sure that« v;e are In agreoment about the philosophy underlying 
the CBTE movement, and that I am fully cognizant of the steps you aiq^ 
contemplating, I need to knovj so that I can act as your Intermediary when ^ 
your proposal comes up for consideration, also in order that you may be 
spared the frustrations which come from wasted effort and abortive approaches, 

4, Assessment o This Is the major item, and the one vjhlch seems to cause 
the most problems for teacher educators. Our several documents are not as 
clear as they should be, but I believe that I have m^de clear the Intent of 
the department: assessment procedures are expected to be explicit and public. 
You should state the behaviors you are vjilling to accept as evidence of the 
Existence of the competencies you specify. It is Important that there be 
a separate as s essment for e ach sep ara te competency . Both the competencies 
ancj the assessments may be clustered for ease in inculcation and measuring, 
but within the clusters it is still necessary to state the evidence acceptable 
for each individual competency. Your statement on assessments includes such 
entries as "Oral discussion, oral and written research reports, reaction 
papers," etq. These are acceptable vehic l es through vjhich some competencies 
can .be assess'^^d© They are not statements of the acceptable evidence. Since 
the dpvelopment of such explicit statements is both laborious and time-consuming, 
we have agreed in a number of cases to accept reasonable samples ratlier than 
(requiring you to complete acceptable assessment slratements for all competencies 
^'prior to initiating the proposed program. Undoubtedly we will make a similar 
arrangement with you, with the understanding that acceptable assessments will 
be developed for all competencies by the time the students /are ready for 
assessment in those competencies. To give fuller information concerning 
assessments, I am including a copy of a letter I wrote in September to 
Dean Irerte Impel 1 izze.ri of CUNY Brooklyn. It includes as addenda a pair of v 
samples which I worked out. They have no official status within the Diepartment, 
but they should serve as guides or at least as bases for further discussion, 

^ Discussion of the other items in your materials can wait until I see 

you on 5 December; they are of less significance than tlje items to v;hich this 
letter refers, I hope that Yny comments will be useful to youo I look 
forward to having the opportmnity to discuss your draft materials in greater 
depth. Best i-^ishes as you c(^ntinue your work," 

Very sincerely yours. 




Fr/derick B, Tubbs 
kdsoQ^QL\LQ. in Teacher Education 



FBT:dc 
ends-. 
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Dr. Edward Cook 

Acting PE^Psident 

C. W. Post Center 

Long Island University. 

Erookvllle, New York 115A8 

Dear President Coc^k: ^ ' 



T hereby notify you that the State Education Department has given 
preliminary registration, under Section 52.21 of the Regulations of the 
Commissiorifix of Education (Chapter II of Title 8 of the Official Compilation 
of Code^5 Rules and Regulati ons of the State of New York), to the following 
OS. in teacher education which were proposed by Long Island University, 




post Center according to the July I, 
teacher educat ion ' program proposals: 



1974. format for submission of 



Programs in the 
certification 
areas of 



Form of 
-certificate 



Leading to 
degree of 



Registration 
expires 



Elementary Teacher N-6 
(HEGIS #0802) 



Provisional 



Bachelor of Science 
in Education 
( B . S . in Ed . ) 



1 September 1979 



Elementary Teacher N- 
(HEGIS //0802) 



Permanent 



Master of Science 
in Education 
(M.S. in Ed. ) 



1 September 1979 



Teacher of Special Education 
(HEGIS #0808) 



^:^eacher of Special Education 
(HEGIS #0808) 
with specializations in: 
Mentally Handioappe4 
Emotionally Handicapped 
Learning Disabled 



Provisional 



Permanent 



Bachelor of Science 
in Education 
' (p.S. in Ed.) 

Master of Science 
in Education 
(M.S. in Ed. 



1 September .1979 



1 September 1979 



If a major revision is made in these curricula it is requested that* the 
Bureau of Teacher Education be infonued. 



■ ■ ■ . 240 ' ' 
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'* August 25, 1975 



• • /' J- H«te a registration visit will be arranged by 

Prior to the expiration date, a registra 
n^embers of the Bureau of Teacher Education. 

Since 




.Alvin P. Lierheimer 



ALP:FBT:dc • 

cc: Dr. '^Helen Greene i 
Dr. Alan Beeman 
Alvin P; Lierheimer 
E. E. Leuallen. (2) 
Donald Tritschler 
William E. Boyd 
Charles C. Mackey 
Peter Riley 
John P. McGrath 
Frederick B. Tubbs 
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JHE UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 
Th))E STATE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 

J 99 WASHINGTON AVENUE / 
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AStOClATC COMMISSIONCn 
won ACADEMIC OEvCLOPMCNT 



DIVISION OF TEACHER EDUCATION AND CERTIFICATIO 

■ URCAU or IN5ERVICE ItOUCATlON SI* V,474.9705 

BUREAU OF TEACHER EDUCATION 474.6440 
INTERSTATE CERTi TICATlON PROJECT 474.C440 



TEACHER CERTIFICATION SECTION 
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August 25, 1975 



Dr. Edward Cook, President 
C. W. Post Center 
Long Island University 
Brookville) New York 11548 

Dear President Cook: 

Enclosed is. a letter from Associate Commissioner Lierheiraer 
registering the fol lowirfg programs at the C W. Post Center: 

Program in elementary education leading to provisional certification 

Program in^lementary education leading to permanent certification 

Program in special education leading to provisional certification — 

Program in special education leading to permanent certification, 

1 will contact you very soon concerning the proposal submitted by the 
C, W, Post Center for programs loading to provisional and permanent 
certification in teaching the spe'ech and hearing handicapped, . 

These four registered programs were reviewed some time ago within 
the Bureau of Teacher Education, and I discussed the results of the ' 
Review via telephone with the appropriate members of your staff as 
soon as possible thereafter, I regret that it has taken so long to 
provide written confirmation. Our office has reviewed over 250 proposals 
this year, and we still haven ' t' finished , I hope that the C, W, Post ^ 
has not been unduly inconvenienced by the delay. 



There ar^ obvious areas within the proposals where improvement is 
needed, as your staff would be quipk to admit. In general, however, 
the proposals appear to be well-conceived. The staffs of the graduate 
and undergraduate schools of education should be coniraended for their 
insights 'and for their efforts, Dr, Roy L, Smith, in particular, has 
shown an unusual grasp of the concept of competence- based education, 1 
consider the institution fortunate to have "li is insights during the 
development of these proposals. 
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Following are some, of the specific evaluative conunents made^by the 
panel which reviewed .the proposals,. The first, set of co^ents apply 
both to the graduate -and t,Ke undergraduate programs in elementary 
educatipn, 

. . . '• . ' 

- 1, Role conceptualization . There is a strong philosophical base 
* undergirding the teacher preparatory programs. In this *pxoposal, 

more than mosZ others, the connection between the role con.ceptualiza 
tiol? and tlie subsequent compeLeiicy statements appears to be finr»ly , 
drawn. The proposal also shows a genuine attempt to d6al with the 
differences between" the provisionally certified and the permanently 
certified elementary'- school teacher. A clearer definition should 
evolve as the programs at the two levels get under way, I would 
' remind you thali, although the strong^phi losophical base is of great 
importance, it is still necessary to maintain perspective concerning 
the practical side. It is important to maintain an ongoing relation 
ship with -the participating ^School personnel in the ongoing review 
of the role conceptualization, ^ 

- 2, Entry requirements . Candidates desiring to enter the program 
leading to provisional certification must "meet prescribed academic 
and health standards," plus certain standards in "oral and written , 
English, character and citizenship." These entry requirements are 
generally in keeping with tho'se in other teacher-preparatory institu 
tions. It is desirable, however, for thef!^institution to state 
publicly the criteri^which applicants are expected *:o meet in each 
of those areas, Wh^r speech 'or health deficiencies, for example, 
would disqualify an applicant to the undergraduate teacher education 
program^ 

At the graduate level, students are expected either tp have 
provisional certi f icatic- in eleraejitarv teaching or t-o Remonstrate 
the competencies which are required for provisional certification. 
It will be necessary to establish a system for assessing the 
competencies of those efpplicants v;ho do not hold certification^ 
We will be interested to know more about this system. Inherent in 
the concept of competepce-based teacher education is the need for 
assessment of discrete competencies as oj^posed to completion of 
prerequisite courses. We would have no objection to conditional 
enrollment of a student who does not meet all of the entry- level 
competencie^s, as Ibng as provisions are made for the student to 
develop and demonstrate the competencies while enrolled in the 
program, 

3, Involvement of personnel from th^ schools , Thei;;e is firm 
evidience of the genuine involvement of proper personneKf rom the 
schools in all phases of program development", even to the extent 
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that some of them refused to sign because of some differences in how 
students 'would be assessed. Under Dr. Smith's direction, the Post 
.Center moved from separate arrangements with several , school districts 
'to a superordinate body, the Professional Educator? Executive 
Council (PEEC), which has representation from the proper constituencies. 
1" think' we have clarified the point that not every school in which 
the Center's\tudent teachers are placed can expect to have membership 
in the collaborative group, although all should have^the opportunity 
to provide insights and reactions through some member of the Council. 
It is also important to keep in mind that, as -additional teacher- 
prepara-tUTTKprograms become ' competence-based, teaching personnel should 
be involved ^o practice in the specific field covered by the certificate 
(e.g., high school French teachers should be involved in developing the 
program leading to certification in teaching secondary- s^iool French). 
There is no requirement that all of these individuals should hold 
membership in /the PEEC, however. • \ 

By now y^think we ^are all clear that the agencies external to 
the C. W. Pbst Cenrer cannot dictate programmatic changes to the college. 
CertMiTiy/ concensus should be reached whenever possible, and program- 
ma^!^ changes should }3e based upon consensus decisions. We would 
raise objections if the school personnel yere consistently excluded 
in making decisions to modify the program. However, the college is 
still the agency with primary responsibility for preparing teachers, 
and it is the college's program which receives registration. With the ti 
relationship which appears to exist among all of the agencies involved 
with the C. W. Post Center, it is unlikely that future misunderstandings 
will occur. Plea^^ call upon me if my help is needed in providing 
explanations to any groups which may have diff erent • perceptions . 

A. Comp etency statements . I recognize that the proposal which was 
delivered to our Bureau is very much a working document, subject to ■ 
constant revision. I understand that much revision has occurred 
already. I acknowledge receipt of the additio^jal competency statements 
which relate to teaching the effects of alcoholic drinks and habit- 
forming drugs. As the programs are implemented, some further work 
should be done in stating competencies both at the undergraduate and 
graduate levels, in various other curricul^r areas such as health, 
science, mathematics, aft, music, physical education, areas in which ^ 
the elementary- school teacher should be able to provide instruction. 
The proposal addresses reading reasonably well and social studies 
adequately, but the competencies in mathematics and science are sketchy, 
at best. Some of the other areas are excluded entirely. 

5. Assessments. In almost all proposals we have reviewed, there, 
are deficiencies in stating evidence which evaluators will accept as 
indicative of the existence of discrete competencies. There has been • 
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a genuine attempt in this proposal to' state acceptable behaviors, 
but much *work , remains. ^Entries like ^(to.the) satisfaction of the 
School of Education Member" '(p. L9 ami others) are obviously in 
need of improvement. I understand that many of the assessment ^ 
statements have already been revised. You may wish to file amendments 
with this office periodically, as major changes occur. 

6. Progf-am evaluation ajid modification . The proposal describes 
a fairly detailed system for monitoring the ongoing program. I 
suggest that in addition to obtaining responses to questionnaires 
from students as they graduate, there should be follc?v-up question- 
naires over a period of several years after students graduate. The 
questions shou\d help the evaluators determine whether specif! c 
competencies relate to success in teaching; responses should influence 
l^he systematic revision of the catalogue of competencies. 

The following comments relate to two areas of ^concentration as part 
of the undergraduate program which leads to ^^ovisional certification. 
You have requested approval for concentration in Early Childhood Education 
and in Teaching English as a Second Language. Both of these concentrations 
are approVed as part of the undergraduate program, but with the following 
provisions: ' ^ 

1. Students electing either concentration will be required to * 
meet all of the competencies listed for provisional N-6 certification. 

2. Any credential or certificate which the ^college presents to 
students who complete the requirements for either specialization 
will show unambigiously that it is a College-developed Ifor University- 
developed) credential rather than a State credential. 

3. Students will be informed through the college's bulletins and 
publications that State certification does not exist in these areas, 
and that completion of these sub-programs will not confer any state 
credential. 

• 

4. The TESL program is not directed toward the teaching of English 
as a secondary- school subject, but rather toward the teaching of 
elementary- school pupils whose first language is not English. The 
acronym, TESL, is so firmly ingrained in our vocabulary that there 

is little likelihood of substi^n^ing a more accurate title. It will 
.be acceptable to use the acronym, but the Center's bulletin and itis 
other publications should make^^ear that this concentration within 
a program leading to elementary- sch<^ol certification has no connection 
with a program leading to secondary- school certification in the 
teaching of English, 
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The following coinraents relate to the proposal for programs leading 
to provisional* and permanent certification in special education: 

1, 'The guidance system and system for £^rogram modification and 
evaluation appear to be identical with those in the proposal for 
programs in elementary education, an^ therefore no further comment 
concerning them is necessary. The role conceptual izati on - also 
appear-s to be identical. There are certain inherent differences 
between the role of the special education teacher and the teacher 

of unhandicapped children, however. Those differences are reflected 
ih the compete;icy statements. \kr position is that the competencies 
£ri>w from the role conceptualization; in this case they did not. 
The approproate^ mem'bers of your ^l^fiff, working cooperatively with 
the teaching and administrative pe^^nnel from special education in 
the schools, may wish to consider a ne^ role statement for teachers 
of special education who will be prepared in these programs, 
\ *• ' . 

2. Entry requirements . The original entry requirements (page 10) 
were amended by a statement drafted in June 1975 arid transmitted to 
this office in a letter from Dr. Smith dated 26 June, The program 
is. registered with these Xinde^rstandings : 

a* Either prior to entry or while enrolled, students in the undeif: 
graduate program leading to provisional certification in special 
education .wi 1 1 complete the program leading 4:o provisional certifica- 
tion in elementary teaching. Upon completion of the undergraduate 
program in special education,^ they will be eM^Tble for certification 
in elementary teaching as weTl ( no e^hange from the statement on page 10 
of the proposal). Although the 'program is encompassed in 134 credits, 
it is likely that some students Will take longer than the traditional 
fou^r years of 'undergraduate study to meet all of the competency 
requirements. 

b. Students who enroll in the graduate program leading to permanent 
certification will not b^ required to hold provisional certification 
in elementary education at the time of entry into the program (this 
V. is* a change from the statement t>n page 10). Upon completion of the 
program they will have demonstrated all of the competencies required 
for permanent certification in special education, inherent^ in which 
are all of the competencies required for prf)visional certification as 
well as a .sizable component of the catalogue of competencies required 
for teaching unhandicapped children at the elementary-'School level. 
The students vrLll be recommended only fof the permanent certificate 
in special education and not for any certification in elementary 
teaching. May I expect to hear from the appropriate members of 
y6ur staff if they have different understandings than those I have 
stated. 
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3 Competency statements and ^.as^ essmen't statements. The 
competencies in the undergraduate program appear to be reasonable, 
because they are bolstered by thos^ the program leading to 
N-6 certification. The competency statements in the graduate 
program were written with the idea that students would also have 
N'6 certification; uith the amendment in the entry requirements, 
it will be necessary for your staff to reconsider what accommodations 
•It must make in order to assure. the necessary breadth for the student 
with no previous background in teaching unhandicapped children. 
This consideration should receive priority as the graduate program 
gets under v;ay. 

Comment^ on, pages three and four of this letter which relate • 
to assessments^f competencies in the N-6 programs are also 
applicable -^e. The statements of acceptable behayior are 
unspecific in most instances. Sharpening assessments is a continuous 
task during Ll.e conduct of a competence-based program. 

• «; 

4 Areas of concentration. The candidate for provisional certifica- 
tion ' glii^Fl^^^i^ii^i^^^^rfii 1 d settings with mentally handicapped 
chUdren, emotional ly handicapped children, and children wxth learnxrig 
disabilities. He gains the desirable breadth upon which a graduate- 
level concentration can be based. Concentrations in each °f J^^"" 
three areas are approved as part of the graduate program, ^he caveats 
which were stated above for the concentrations in the undergraduate 
•program in elementary education do not apply here, since 
concentrations inhere in the cwie certificate. 

I hope thae these evr/luative comments are helpful to you .nd your staff 
I look fo^ard to working closely with the good folk at the C W. Post Center 
as these programs are implemented. I will also be in close touch with your 
staff as they develop cortpetence-based ' programs in other certification areas 
Pu"e ca5l upon me If there are questions concerning the information in this 
letter. 



With good wishes, 



Very sincerely yours, 

Frederick B. Tubbs 

Associate in Teacher Education 



FBT:dc 
end • 

cc: Alan Beeraan 
Helen Green 
William E. Boy* 
Alvin P. Lierheiraer 
Roy L. Smith 
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RGAN^ZATIOlf OF CBTE OFFICE / 292 
^/^jf^^/^/^^^^i^ BASED TEACHER EDUCATION 



A PERIODICAL NEWSLETTER FROM THE OFFICE OF CBTE AT C. W. POST CENTER 



COMPETEHCY-BASED TEACHER EDUCATION OFFICE AT POST 

C. V/. Poot is in thp process of organizing a 
CotnpGtGncy-BasGd Toachor Education Office^ on campuo. 
For. tho present^ this office ia located in Room 221 
Of the Administration Building, next door to tho 
Office of Institutional Research. This, office wel- 
comes any questions, suggestions and ideas regard- 
ing CBTE. ; • 

Until the present, CBTE program development has 
involved much duplication of effort and a great 
amount of wasted energy. The office of the Coordi- 
nator of CBTE was established in order to (1) con-J^ 
solidate and coordinate efforts, (2) expedite con- 
tacts and queries with the State Educai*ion Office 
in Albany, and (3) aid in the implementation of 
evaluation of CBTE Programs. 

Currently, one of the major efforts of this 
office is the establishment of a Professional Edu- 
cators' Ex»ecutive Council. This Council will 
absorb and expand the responsibilities and tasks 
of the several original Policy Boards, v/hich were 
set up to meet the state requirements of shared 
writing and evaluation of -proposals for Teacher 
f:ert if icat ion . This Coqg||^' ( P . E . E . C . ) will in- 
clude f ive' representat ivISRjf C. W. Post Center, 
f ive\ ro^pr esentat ives of local school districts' 
Admiili itrat ion and £ive representatives of the 
Teach\/»'s Associa^on in local school districts. 
The Council will act in an advisory capacity for 
the identification of consultants in local school 
districts, who will aid us in writing proposals in 
the various areas of Tea cher Cert i!^ i cat ion . These 
proposals will be formulated and submitted accord- 
ing to the deadlines mentioned on this page. The 
P.E.E.C. will also serve as the officially-desig- 
nate'^ body in appi uviii^ all pi upusdls for certi- 
fication submitted to the state. Robert Molloy, 
District Superintendent of Elmont Schools, is 
presently Chairing this Council, and the Coordi- 
nator of CBTE for C. W, Post* Professor Roy L. 
Smith, serves as an ex-officio member. 

Beside the responsibility and duties mentioned 
above, the CBTE Office will serve as a Resource 
Center for information on writing and implementing 
of performance -based programs for the campus. To 
that end, a CBTE library is being organized in 
this office. In addition, this office will serve 
as a central office for transmitting questions, of 
'a general nature, regarding Certification to the 
state, and will be involved in ongoing evaluation 
and revision of CBTE programs. it will also aid 
in th^ implementing and developing of curricula. 



THE CBTE OFFICE IS LOCATED IN ROOM 221 
OF THE ADMINISTRATION BUILDING. (RIQHT 
ABOVE THE POST OFFIb^E.) OUR TELEPHONE 
EXTENSION NUMBER IS 2780. 
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^ WHAT IS. COMPETENCY-BASED TEACHER E'^UCATION ? 

New YorR State has recently mandated 
that all programs which prepare licensed 
teachers have to bo competency-baaed. 
The term " compot ency- based " indicates 
that the licensed teacher can demonstrate 
specifically designated knowledge, skills 
and attitudes. In essence, what this 
implies is that, before being certified, 
all teachers ^nd/or prospective teachers 
must meet certain minimal criteria that 
can be demonstrated and assessed as ob- 
jectively as possible. 

These criteria are arrived at by a 
consortia of official representatives 
from the institution of higher education, 
the administrative level of the school 
district(s) and the Teachers' Associ- 
ation(s). This procedure is not unique 
to New York State, but has been adopted 
in one form or another by approk imat e ly 
thirtystates. 

While CBTE ( Comp et ency- Ba s ed Teacher 
Etiucation) focuses on teacher educati.on, 
it involves the whole C. W. Fk)st Campus. 
This is due to the fact that many of the 
courses and programs in other depart- 
ments of the college and university 
enroll and/or help prepare prospective 
or in-service teachers. 

""Competency-Based Teacher Education" 
and "Performance -Based Teacher Edu- 
cation" are used interchangeably in the 
literature and will be so used here. 
ii <t <i is ii :V it * 

STATT! CKRTXFICATION DEADLINE SCHEDULES 



Tf or future reference) 
Elementary and Special Education 
Certificate (proposal submitted- 
process of being implement ed) 
September 1, 1975 
Speech and Hearing Handicapped (in 
process of being implemented) 

September 1, 1975 
Secondary Certi,fication in all aca- 
den^c areas (English, Social Studies, 



'1 



Spanish , 
iTarth 



Mathematics, ^rench , German, 
Biology, Chemistry, Physics, 
Science) 

September 1 , 197 7 
Art Certification 
L ibrary Media Specialist 
Music 

Physical Education 
Speech (Provisional) 
School CounselQr 

September 1 , 1979 



For the present: CBTE will only 
affect the certification of those enroll- 
ing in programs in Elementary, Speech and 
Hearing Handicapped and Special Education 
as of September, 1975. The above dead- 
lines will hold true for all other areas-. 
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STATFmiT PEGARI'IHG PMS PROCBSS -OF IMPLEMBNa^ATIOW P'OR 
FTJTUKE MAI^AGEMFOT AND F-iODIFICATIOK OP PROGRAM. 

Us?.nG *rlint v;e have learned an separate policy boards 
(consortia) wor]d.ns tov;fird devising several certification 
programs for BUbmlsBion to the State^ our collective policy 
boards have ^een the wisdom of • coalescing and integrating 
activitieBf, and responsibilities • 

To this end vre have established a Professional 
Bducatora E^cecutive Cou-ncll (PEEC) a.nd a Professional 
Educators Advisory Council (PMC) which 'will enable us 
to mana^e> write, modify and identify prografiia in .a much 
more effioienfc and competent fashion^ The bylaws of this 
organization are in process of - bein{; written by official 
E£preBe;ntative3 of Teachers., Administrators aiwFThe 
University} and the Prof ension-il Educntor^ ExeoiAivc Council 
will soon be functioning as our official Policy 3onrd for 
most (if not all) competency bti::jt-u orograics of -C. ';J. Post 
and for Elementary Education, and Special E-ucation rrograms 
explicitlj^ • , 

o 

The Executive Council (PEEC) is composed 'of five 
Administrators ^Sflcially repreeenting their respective 
dlBtriets, five duly &ppointed or elected Seachers officially 
representing their respective associatlonB, and five official 
representatives of the C. W. Post Center of Long Island 
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University. In many cases, these rej^resentatlveo have been 
drawn from our present policy boarda - both provieional and 
penuanent, special education and elementary; but^ the 
representation V7ill nov; include secondary education 
administration and teachers as v/ell as, on roto.tlng basesj^ 
representatives of other certification areas. 

This executive council v;ill have deelGion making 7 
capacity regarding progr^iins, vjithi'n legal responsibilities 
and guidelines established by State Board of Regents o 

In addition to the Prof essic^nal Educators Elxecutive 
Council (PEEO) are identifying^, (and have identified) a 
Professicml Educators Advisory Council (PMO) v/nich vrill 
meet as an aavisory body in whole or j.n p'^rt and v/i;il :^id 
us in identifying specific consortia members for specific 
prograias still to be w/itten^ as v;eli as to ox)erate as con- 
sultants for the Ebcecutlve Council. This body* will con^^iBt 
of representatives of all present or potential identi-^i able 
elements of the education community in a.ll areas of T>erf onnj?,nce 
based certification prograjias . It will be directly responsible 
to the Ejcecutive Council and advisoiy task coTmrittces and 
members will have major input into performance based proerarliG. 



